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IN EIGHT CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER III. 


The Unquiet Conscience. 


Tom yielded. 

The whisperings of conscience were drowned in 
the anticipation of Bennie’s joy. The 
fear of personal violence would not 


more of justice, the order gradually passed out of 
existence. 

Thinking there was nothing more to be said or 
done, Tom rose to go; but just then Pleadwell 
entered, laid his silk hat carefully on the table, 
and motioned to him to be seated. Having taken 
his eye-glasses from their case and adjusted them 
carefully on his nose, he said to Tom,— 

| It will not be wise for you to make any large 
expenditures of money for any purpose until 
after the trial; and in the meantime it will be ab- 
solutely unsafe for you to disclose to any one the 
fact of your having money or the means by which 
| it was obtained. Your own discretion will teach 
| you this. You understand me, do you not?” 








have conquered him; neither would 
the fallacious argument of compensa- 
tion by destruction have done so. But 
that vision of Bennie, with eyes that 
could look into his eyes, with eyes that 
could see the houses and the breakers, 
the trees and the birds and the flowers, 
that could even see the far-off stars in 7 
the sky at night,—that was the vision 
that crowded out from Tom's mind the 
sharp distinction between right and 
wrong, and delivered him over wholly 
to the tempter. 

But he felt the shame of it, never- 
theless, as he answered, in a choking 
voice, at last,— 

“Yes, Icould. A hundred dollars ’d 
give sight to Bennie. I wouldn’t lie for 
it, but I'll keep still for it.” 

Lawyer Pleadwell doubled up his 
glasses, slipped them into a morocco 
case, and slipped the case into his vest- 














pocket. His object was accomplished. 

“Tom,” he said, ‘‘you're a wise lad. 
If you keep on in this way, you'll 
make a lawyer; and a lawyer, with so evenly 
balanced a conscience as yours, will be a credit to 
the profession.” 

Tom was not quite sure whether this was in- 
tended for a compliment or not, so he simply 
said, ‘Yes, sir.” 

Pleadwell reached across the table for his high 
silk hat, motioned to Carolan to follow him, and 
went out, saying to Tom as he went,— 

“You stay here and amuse yourself; we’ll be 
back shortly.” 

Tom sat there alone quite still. His mind was 
inatumult. Isitright? Is it right? Some un- 
seen presence kept crowding the question in upon 
him. 

What would Bennie say to it? 

What would Mommie say to it ? 

Yet there were no lies to be told; he was simply 
to hold his tongue. 

But was it not shielding a criminal from just 
punishment? Was it not virtually selling his 
honor for money? Would it not be better, after 
all, to take back his promise, to do his duty fear- 
lessly, and to work and wait, patiently and with 
a clear conscience, for means to accomplish the 
desire of his heart for Bennie ? 

He was just getting into a state of painful inde- 
cision when Carolan came in alone, and closed 
the door carefully behind him. Without saying 
a word, he handed to Tom, one by one, ten crisp, 
new ten-dollar bills. The boy )od never in his 
life before seen so much money x one time. To 
hold it was like a scene in a fairy story; to own 
it was to be rich beyond belief. The whispers of 
conscience were again stilled in the novelty of 
possessing wealth with which such blessings might 
be bought. 

Tom took the money, folded it awkwardly, and 
placed it in the inside pocket of his vest. Carolan 
looked on with apparent satisfaction; then went 
and seated himself in the chair he had formerly 
occupied without having uttered a word. 

This man was a marked character in the anthra- 
cite coal region twenty years ago. He was known 
among the miners as ‘Silent Mike,” was credited 
with much native ability and sharpness, and was 
generally believed to be at the head, in the anthra- 
cite region, of the secret order of “Molly Ma- 
guires.”” He was always shrewd enough not to 
implicate himself in any lawlessness. The fact 
that he so controlled the organization as to meet 
his personal ends caused it, eventually, to be split 
with internal dissensions. Then, as a new reign 
of law and order came in, and as organized labor 
began to base itself on higher principles, and to 


Tom nodded, and 
Pleadwell _contin- 
ued : 

“There is one 
thing more that I 
desire to speak of: 
I have heard that 
when you reached 
the foot of the hill 
on the night the 
breaker was burned, 
you saw a& man i 4 
come from near the 1 
point where the fire 
broke out, pass by 1h M 
you in the shadow i | 1 
of the building, and 
disappear around 
the corner by the 
engine - room. Is 
this true ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“What kind of a 
looking man was 
this? Describe 
him.” 

“He was a short 
man,” Tom replied, 
“kind o’ slim, an’ 
he didn’t have any 
whiskers”———a sudden thought seemed to strike 
the boy, and looking for a moment earnestly at 
Carolan, and then pointing his finger at him, he 
exclaimed,— 

“Why, he looked just like—just like him!” 

Carolan smiled grimly, but Pleadwell laughed 
aloud. 

“Well, Tom,” he said, ‘“‘we shall not ask you 
to tell whom he looks like, but if I should require 
your presence at the trial, and should call you to 
the witness-stand, you would have no objection, I 
presume, to giving a description of the man you 
saw pass by you in the shadow of the breaker, 
just as you have described him to me ?” 

“No,” replied Tom, ‘‘not so long as it’s true.” 

“Oh, I should expect you to say nothing that 
is not strictly true,” said Pleadwell. “I would 
not allow a witness of mine to tell a lie. Well, 
then, you are to be in the court-room here a week 
from next Tuesday morning at nine o’clock. Do 
you understand ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Carolan, put Thomas Taylor’s name on that 
subpena. You will consider yourself subpcenaed, 
Tom. Now,” taking a heavy gold watch from 





work out its problem with less of vengeance and 


his fob-pocket and glancing at it, ‘you will have 
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just time to catch the train north.” Then stepping 
to the door between the two rooms, and throwing 


it open, he said, “Harris, go to the station with 


this boy, buy his ticket, and see that he gets the 
right train.” 

Harris was the young man who came down 
with Tom, and he and the boy were soon on the 
street together, walking briskly toward the sta- 
tion. 

An hour earlier, when they were coming in, 
Tom had been very talkative and inquiring, but 
now his companion was able to get from him no 
more than a simple “‘yes” or “no,” and that only 
in answer to questions. 


Conversation was impossible to the boy, with | 


| the kind of outlook that could serve to draw 
|Tom’s mind from its task of self-contemplation. 
It was but a few minutes, therefore, before this 
controversy with himself was going on again, 
harder than before. 

Somehow that strange word ‘kribed” kept 
haunting him. It sounded constantly in his ears. 
He imagined that the people in the cars were 
speaking it; that even the rhythmic rattle of the 
wheels upon the rails kept singing it to him with 
monotonous reiteration, “Bribed! Bribed!” 

Tom thought, as he hurried down the street in 
| the gathering darkness, out upon the plank walk, 





| and up the long hill toward home, that he had 


| hever been so unhappy in all his life before. It 


his mind so crowded with perplexing doubts. He | was strange, too, for he had so often dreamed of 


could not even take notice of the shop-windows, 
or of the life in the streets, but followed blindly 








along by the side of Harris. Somehow he felt 
as though he were walking under a heavy weight, 
and that roll of money in his pocket seemed to be 
burning him where it rested against his breast. 
He imagined that the people he met looked at 
him suspiciously, as if they knew he had been 
bribed—bribed ! 

The word came into his mind so suddenly, and 
with such startling force, that he stopped still in 
the street, and only recovered himself when Harris 
turned and called to him. 

They were just in time for the train. 

Tom found a place in the corner of the car 
where he would be alone, and sat there thinking 
over what he had done, and trying to reason him- 
self into justification of his conduct. 

The conductor came along and punched his 
ticket, and looked at him so sharply that Tom 
wondered if he knew. But of course that was 
absurd. Then he tried to dismiss the matter from 
his mind altogether, and give his attention to 
what he could see from the car-window. 

Outside a drizzing rain was beginning to fall on 
the brown fields and leafless trees, and the autumn 
early twilight was fast deepening into darkness. 
It was very dismal and cheerless, and not at all 


the great joy he should feel when the coveted hun- 
dred dollars had been saved. 

Well, he had it now, every cent of it, rolled up 
and tucked safely away in the pocket of his vest; 
but instead of happiness, it had brought misery. 

For the first time within his memory, the 
thought of meeting his mother and his brother 
gave him no pleasure. He would not tell them 
about the money that night at any rate; he had 
decided upon that. Indeed, he had almost con- 
cluded that it would be better that they should 
not know about it until after the trial. And then 
suppose they should not approve! He was aghast 
at the very thought. 

But Tom was a brave lad, and he put on a 
bright face before these two, and told them of his 
trip to Wilkesbarre, and about what he had seen 
and heard,—about the law-office, about Plead- 
well and Carolan, about everything, indeed, but 
the bargain and the money. 

He tried to eat his supper as if he enjoyed it, 
though every mouthful seemed about to choke 
him, and, on the plea of being very tired, he went 
early to bed. There he lay haif the night debat- 
ing with his conscience, trying to make himself 
believe that he had done right, yet feeling all the 
time that he had stooped to dishonor. 

He went over in his mind the way in which he 
should break the news to Mommie and Bennie, 
and wondered how they would receive it; and 
always beating upon his brain, with a regular 
cadence that followed the pulsation of his heart, 
and with a monotonous rhythm that haunted him 
even after he had fallen into a troubled sleep, went 
that terrible word, Bribed! 

The autumn days went by, and still the strike 
continued. There were no signs of resumption, 
no signs of compromise. On the contrary, the 
breach between the miners and the operators was 
growing daily wider. The burning of the Valley 
Breaker and the arrest of Jack Rennie had given 
rise to a bitterness of feeling between the two 
classes that hindered greatly an amicable settle- 
ment of their differences. 

Acts of lawlessness were common, and it was 
apparent that but little provocation would be 
needed to bring on deeds of violence of a desper- 
ate nature. The cry of want began to be heard, 
and, as the winter season was drawing near, suffer- 
ing became more frequent among the improvident 
and the unfortunate. 

The Taylor family saw coming the time when 
the pittance of twenty dollars that the boys had 
saved for Bennie must be drawn upon to furnish 
food and clothing for them all. Tom had tried to 
get work outside of the mines, but had failed, 
there were so many idle men and boys, and there 
was so little work to be done at that season of the 
year. But the district school was open, not far 
from his home, and Tom went there instead. 

He was fond of books, and had studied much 
by himself. He could read very well indeed. He 
used to read aloud to Bennie a great deal, and 
during these days of enforced idleness the boys 
occupied much of their time in that way; finding 
their literature in copies of old newspapers which 
had been given to them, and in a few old books 
which had belonged to their father. 

Indian Summer came late that year, but it was 








very fair. It lingered day after day, with its still 
air, its far-sounding echoes, its hazy light and its 
smoky distances; and the brooding spirit of na- 
ture’s quiet rested down, for a brief but beautiful 
season, about the unquiet spirits of men. 

On the afternoon of one of its most charming 
days, Tom and Bennie sauntered out, hand in 
hand, as they always went, to where the hill, 
south of their little mining village, rose like a 
huge, upturned bowl, sloping downward from its 
summit to every point of the compass. Over in 
the little valley to the south lay the ruins of the 
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burned breaker, still untouched; and off upon the 
other side, one could see the sparkling Susque- 
hanna far up into the narrow valley where its 
waters sweep around the base of Campbell’s Ledge ; 
across to the blue mountains on the west; and 
down the famous valley of Wyoming, with its 
gray stone monument in the middle distance, until 
the eastern hills crept in to intercept the view. 

It was a dreamy day, and a day fit for dreams, 
and when the boys reached the summit of the 
hill, Tom lay down upon the warm sod, and 
silently looked away to the haze-wrapped moun- | 
tains, while Bennie sat by his side, and pictured | 
to his mind the view before him, as Tom had 
described it to him many times, sitting in that 
very spot. 

Poor Tom! ‘These beautiful days had brought 
to him much perplexity of mind, much futile rea- 
soning with his conscience, and much, very much, 
of silent suffering. 

Lying there now, in the sunlight, with open 
eyes, he saw, in reality, no more of the beautiful 
scene before him than did blind Bennie at his 
side. He was thinking of the trial, now only 
three days distant, of what he should be called 
upon to do and to say, and of how, after it was 
all over, he must tell Mommie and Bennie about 
the hundred dollars. 

Ah, there was the trouble! he could see his way 
clearly enough until it should come to that; but 
how should he ever be able to tell to these two a 
thing of which he tried to be proud, but of which, 
after all, he felt guilty and ashamed ? 

Then, what would they say to him? Would 
they praise him for his devotion to Bennie, and for 
his cleverness in having grasped an opportunity ? 
Or would they grieve over his lack of manly firm- 
ness and his loss of boyish honor? Alas! the 
more he thought of it, the more he feared that 
they would sorrow rather than rejoice. 

But an idea came to Tom, as he lay there, 


Bennie, aint you ?’ an’ I’d ’a’ said, ‘Yes,’ an’ he’d 
’a’ said, ‘What’ll it cost to get Bennie’s sight for 
him ?’ an’ I'd ’a’ said, ‘Oh, maybe a hunderd dol- 
lars,’ an’ he’d ’a’ said, ‘Here, ‘Tom, here’s a hun- 
derd dollars; you go an’ get Bennie’s eyes cured ; 
an’ don't you say anythin’ about my settin’ that 
fire.’ What—what’d you ’a’ done if you'd ’a’ 
been me ?” 

Tom raised himself to a sitting posture, and 
leaned toward Bennie, with flushed face and pain- 
ful expectancy in his eyes. 

He knew that for him Bennie’s answer meant 
either a return to a measure of the old happiness, 
or a plunging into deeper misery. 

The blind boy rose to his feet and stood for a 
moment as if lost in thought. Then he turned 
his sightless eyes to Tom, and said, very slowly 
and distinctly ,— 

“Tf you’d ’a’ took it, Tom, an’ if you’d ’a’ used 
it to cure me with, an’ I’d ’a’ known it, an’ I'd ’a’ 
got my sight, I don’t believe—I don’t believe I 
should ever ’a’ wanted to look at you, Tom, or 
wanted you to see me; I’d ’a’ been so ’shamed 0’ 
both of us.” Homer GREENE. 
(To be continued.) 


oom CS 
For the Companion. 
SEEDS. 


Round about upon the weeds 
There are many little seeds 
Held in many a tiny cup, 
Only waiting to come up: 
Only waiting for the sun, 

For the winter to be done; 
For a bosom in the earth 
Warm enough to give them birth. 
And I feel like any weed 
With a ripe or dropping seed; 
Waiting for another sun 
When my little day is done. 


T. O. PAINE. 
— +r —— 


For the Companion. 





thinking the matter over; the idea that perhaps 
he could learn what Bennie’s mind would be on | 
the subject, without exciting any suspicion therein 


MY SCHOOL IN LEADVILLE. 


“Put your books away quietly, children, and 


of what had actually occurred. He resolved to! give me your attention.” 


try 

He hardly knew how best to approach the mat- | 
ter, but, after some consideration, he turned to 
Bennie and said,— 

“Bennie, do you s’pose Jack Rennie actually set 
fire to that breaker ?” 

“I shouldn’t wonder a bit, Tom,” replied Ben- | 
nie; “those ‘at know him says he’s dreadful bad. | 
*Taint so much worse to burn a breaker than 'tiS 
to burn a shaft-house, an’ they say he act’ally did 
burn a shaft-house up at Hyde Park, only they 
couldn’t prove it on him.” 

“Well, s’pose you’d ’a’ seen—s’pose you could 
see, you know, Bennie—an’ s’pose you'd ’a’ seen 
Jack Rennie set fire to that breaker; would you 
tell on him?” 

“Yes, I would,” said Bennie, resolutely, “if I 
thought he’d never get punished for it ‘less I did | 
tell on him.” 

“Well, don’t you think,” continued Tom, re- 
flectively, ‘’at that'd be sidin’ with the wealthy 
clapitulist, against the poor laborer, who aint got 
no other way to get even justice for himself, ex- 


cept to make the rich corpurations afraid of him, 


that way ?’ 

Tom v using Pleadwell’s argument, not be- 
cause he believed in it himself, but simply to see 
how Bennie would meet it. 

Bennie met it by saying, 

“Well, I don’t care; I don’t b’lieve it’s ever 
right to burn up anything ‘at belongs to anybody 
else; an’ if I saw any one a-doin’ it, I'd tell on 
him if”—Bennie hesitated a moment, and Tom 
looked up eagerly—“if I wasn’t afraid o’ the 
Molly Maguires. Jack Rennie’s a Molly, you 
know.” 





“But wouldn’t you be afraid of ’em?  s*pose 
one of ’em should come to you an’ say, ‘Ben Tay- 
lor, if you tell on Jack, we'll put out your’—I | 
mean ‘cut off your tongue.” What'd you do?” | 

Bennie thought a moment. 

“Well, [ b’lieve I'd tell on him, anyway; an’ 
then Id get a pistol, an’ I wouldn’t let no Molly 
get nearer to me ’n the muzzle of it.” | 

In spite of his great anxiety, Tom laughed at 
the picture of weak, blind little Bennie holding a} 
crowd of outlaws at bay, with a cocked revolver | 
in his hand. But he felt that he was not getting | 
at the real question very fast, so he tried again. 


| 


“Well, Bennie, s’pose you'd ’a’ seen him start | 


Forty-five boys and girls immediately made as 
much noise as possible, raising lids of awkwardly 
constructed, box-like desks, and throwing books 
and slates into their desks hastily. 

A spirit of mischief had taken possession of my 
scholars, and they seemed determined to take ad- 
vantage of the more than ordinary license that I 
always allowed on Wednesday afternoons of each 
week ; my endeavor being to have strict order at 
all other sessions, though with the utterly undis- 
ciplined children that had been brought together 
in this town of a day’s growth order was almost 
impossible. 

Of my forty-five pupils, fully twenty were at all 
times in a mischievous mood. There was not, 
however, an evil-disposed, vicious boy or girl 
among them. 

The school was in Leadville when that famous 
mining-camp was approaching the height of its 
marvellous prosperity. Every man and woman in 
it, and even the children, seemed possessed by a 
peculiar feverish restlessness. 

The town, or “camp,” was far up on the most 
desolate mountain height, where even discreet and 
serene nature seemed to have an aspect of reck- 
lessness and freedom. ‘The people were strangers 
to each other. There was little law and order 
among the adults, and a better spirit could hardly 
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| were turned toward me, forty-five pairs of arms| ‘You haye—you have, too!” 


| were folded, and many eyes twinkled in pleased | A lisping little girl in a front seat put her finger 


you will not find them very interesting.” 


one suggest a song ?”” 
‘Hold the Fort.” 
“Trust in the Life-boat, Sailor.” 
“John Brown’s Body.” 
“Marching Through Georgy.” 
“The Mocking Bird.” 
“‘Annie Laurie.” 
“The Old Elm-Tree.” 
“Dixie Land.” 
“Sweet By-and-By.” 


dren, I am sure, know that.” 


at each other, and I turned very red in the face. 


time. I was very uncomfortable. 

“Tommy Andrews,” I said to a black-eyed boy 
of thirteen, ‘‘have you a piece that you would 
like to speak to-day ?” 


school. I expected he would declaim “Bingen 


stepped briskly forward, gave his head a quick 
jerk, and in a high, squeaking voice, said,— 


“The thunder roared, the lightning flashed, 
And broke granny’s teakettle all to smash,” 


and he sprang into his seat, tittering behind his 


fully. ‘You have taken advantage of the liberty 


anything ?” 


better repeat it here. 
“T got a new piece.” 


fidence in Danny. It was gone, however, when 
he said,— 
“Had a little dog, 
His name was Rover; 
When he died, 
He died all over.” 

The boys shouted outright, and one seat, in 
which were two boys, fell over, taking with it the 
water-pail. At this a black dog, belonging to one 
of the visitors, ran out from under the stove, 
barking furiously, and supposing for some reason 
that I was causing the uproar, snapped at my 





be expected of the children. 

The excitement of the place ceased not day or 
night. The masses of men and women lived in 
tents, log-cabins, or shanties, and the usual for- 
malities of social life in our older cities were put 
aside. ‘The streets were moving masses of appar- 
ently happy, hopeful men and women. Bands of 
music and reckless riders made their way through 
the crowds. Fortunes were found every day, and 
évery man hoped with feverish eagerness that his 
“good luck” would come next. 

My schoolhouse was a small, hastily constructed 
pine building, near one of the great mines. The 
carpenter who made the desks that were placed in 


it must have been a well-digger or blacksmith | 


when he lived “back East.” They were of un- 


| planed, unseasoned pine, that had been bought at 


a saw-mill within sight. Not being fastened to 
the floor, they unhesitatingly fell over if the chil- 
dren sitting in front of them arose suddenly. The 


walk on top of these desks got such a punish- 


that fire, an’ he’d ‘a’ knowed it, an’ he’d ’a’ said to! ment in bumps and bruises that I did not have 
you, ‘Ben Taylor, if you ever tell on me, ll burn | the heart to punish him further. 


your mommie’s house down, an’ I'll most kill | 
your brother Tom!’ then what'd you do?” 
Bennie hesitated. This was more of a poser. 


“Well,” he answered, at last, “if I’d ’a’ b’lieved | 


he’d ’a’ done what he said—I don’t know—I guess 
I'd—well, maybe, if I didn’t have to tell any lie, 
I just wouldn’t say anything.” 

Tom’s spirits rose; he felt that a great point 


I had concluded to spend a part of this Wednes- 


| day afternoon in “literary exercises’”—a_ high- 


sounding name, I confess, for some very peculiar 


heels. 
The owner of the parasol also owned the dog. 


dow. 


“He wouldn’t hurt nobody, he wouldn’t,” she 


When order was restored a small boy said, ‘I 
know a piece better ’n either of them that’s been 


said.” 


| visitors, I said, “No lessons are to be heard this 
afternoon. More liberty will be allowed to the 
scholars than is usual, and the time will be partly | thay it unleth you’ll take the book an’ be the 
devoted to recreation. For the exercises we shall | mother.” 

have, no preparation has been made, and I fear 


One of the ladies had the knob on the handle of | their straying away. 
her parasol in her mouth. The other put her | rounded the obdurate animal, shouting and crack- 
handkerchief to her face, and coughed a long| ing their whips. 


“Very well; let us hear it.” I really had con- 


She was a fine specimen of a robust frontier 
woman ; hearty and fearless. Two or three strides | 
brought her to my side. There was a swift down- | very diffe 
ward movement of her lithe arms, a swing and a | % 
toss, and the dog went flying out of an open win- 


‘Thix of uth girlth had a dialogue, but the girl 
wio wath to be the mother aint here, tho we can’t 


j anticipation. For the benefit of the uninvited | in her mouth and said,— 


I intimated, with some hesitation, that perhaps 
the dialogue had better go over until the next 


Turning to the school, I said, ‘‘We will begin | Wednesday, as there was some incongruity in a 
with a song. I am sure there are many school-| young man six feet tall assuming the réle of 
songs with which you are familiar, although I | mother. 
have never before asked you to sing. Will some 


The lady visitor who had been troubled with 
such a violent cough, evidently saw the force of 
this statement, for she laughed outright, in spite 
of the admonitory pokes of the lady with the 
parasol. 

Another visitor here made his appearance. A 
freighter’s train had encamped under some pines 
near the school-house. It consisted of about 
forty of the dwarfish Rocky Mountain burros 
used in packing freight and goods of all kinds over 
mountain trails. Ordinarily they are the most 


These were all I heard above the babel of voices. | docile of animals, but occasionally one is found 
Ringing my bell furiously to secure order, I | possessing all the stubbornness of the most per- 
said,—** We will sing ‘Hold the Fort.’ Most chil- | verse mule, to which the burro is a near relative. 


The most dwarfed of all this train of little burros 


They sang it! Yes, they sang it, but to at least | suddenly became most obstinate. 
five different tunes. I do not sing, and so of 
course could not lead them. The visitors looked | persistently refused to enter the little corral into 


I had noticed through the open window that it 


which the other burros had been driven to prevent 
The freighters had sur- 


Hgtly-pressed, the burro will 
make the most violent and aggressive use of its 
heels. 

Four or five of the freighters were engaged in 
the subjugation of the burro. They tried to close 


Tommy was a bright boy, and seemed to me | in inacircle around the animal. It watched for 
capable of doing credit to himself and to the | @ weak place in their ranks, saw it, and darted 


through and down the mountain-side, straight for 


on the Rhine.” To my surprise, Master Tommy | the open door of my school-room. 


Before I could get half-way to the door to close 
it, the furious little creature dashed in, and flew 
down the central aisle to the farther end of the 
room, where it turned and began beating a tattoo 


There was another bob of his head, a giggle, | °° the wall with its heels. 


The little black dog had darted into the school- 


spelling-book, while the school was in an uproar. house after the burro, and was-barking and snap- 
The lady with the parasol was biting the knob ping at the flying legs of the animal. With steady 
again. The lady with the cough seemed choking. aim the burro directed a kick at the cur, and the 
“Tommy, I am surprised!” I said, reproach little mongrel lay a howling heap in a corner. 
Ae] , , - 


All this was fun for the boys. They screamed 


allowed this afternoon, and have done no credit to and shouted, beat their desks, and literally kicked 
yourself. Danny Sempeon have you prepared | UP their heels with joy. The girls were not so 
J A » 2 


demonstrative, but were evidently delighted, while 


Danny marched smartly forward. I had, in his a lady wee were ening in uncontrollable 
father’s tent, heard him declaim “The Old Oaken | @¥ghter, in oh ooh they — joined by meager of 
Bucket” very well, and I suggested that he had the freighters, who had followed the burro, whip 


in hand. Delighted spectators from the street also 
began to appear at the open window. 

‘‘He’s speakin’ his piece !”” shouted one boy. 

‘See his gesters!” shouted another. 

The freighters now came up and began applying 
their whips with great vigor. The burro kicked 
on steadily for a few moments, and then flew 
down the aisle and out of the door. 

The boy nearest the door followed, his seat-mate 
went next. The effect was magnetic. All of the 
boys and many of the girls rushed out, leaving 
me with my visitors and several little girls, who 
were giggling in a corner. 

“I’m very sorry,” I began, apologetically, to the 
ladies ; but one of them interrupted me. 

“Oh, don’t mind it!” she laughed. ‘This is 
| Leadville, you know. There’s fun and frolic in 
| the very air. Things ll be diff’rent by-and-by.” 
| I stayed in Leadville long enough to see “things 
rent,” at least in that school, for before I 
left it my boys and girls were as respectful and 
well-behaved as the boys and girls of any gram- 
mar school in Massachusetts. 








J. L. Harsovur. 
eae ee 
HAWKS IN COUNCIL. 


The Agriculturist relates a story which may 


“Do you? Well, you can wait a little while,” | help to solve the problem ‘Whether birds confab- 
I said, dryly. ‘‘Mary Simpson, you told me that | ulate or no.” At least, the story seems to prove 


you had prepared an essay. Will you come for- | that even among birds, wisdom abides in counsel : 


| 
| said. ‘He’s so old he aint a tooth in his head.” 


ward and read it ?” 


short essay, entitled ‘““‘The East and the West.” 


‘“‘A party of summer visitors at Elberon, New 


sagacity of a flock of fish-hawks. One of these 


| The girl came forward and read a very excellent | Jersey, were one day very much surprised at the 
| 


“That was very well done indeed,” I said. “It | birds, being mistaken for a barn-yard robber, was 
only boy who disobeyed my commands not to | is in pleasing contrast with the performances of the | shot at while perching on the top branch of a tree. 
| boys who have preceded you. I hope you will| The ball struck the bird on his wing, and he 
pene another essay for the next literary exer-| dropped, fluttering and screeching, from bough to 


” 


cise. 


bough, until he contrived to clutch at a strong 


“Yes, sir,” was Mary’s modest reply. ‘There’s | forked branch, and rested there. 


a lot more just as good as this in the book I copied 


this one out of.” 


“All day long he sat uttering piercing screams, 
and the next morning was found to have gathered 


performances. I expected a miscellaneous pro- | “I know two verses of ‘Spartycus to the Glad’a- | round him a large circle of hawks, probably his 
| tors at Rome,’ said a little fellow with a very | friends and relatives, who seemed to be holding a 


gramme, in which there might be a small per- 
centage of mischief and fun, and in this my an- 
ticipations were fully realized. 

The pupils had been given their choice of per- 


was gained. Here was a matter in which Bennie | formances, and their contributions were to be 
would haye been even less firm than he himself | voluntary for that first Wednesday. I hoped, by 
had been. Now was the time to come directly to , permitting this, to judge somewhat of their tastes 


the issue, to ask the final question. 


and qualities of mind, so that I could intelligently 


Tom braced himself to the task. He tried to | make assignments for future “exhibitions,” and I 
speak naturally and carelessly, but there was a| must say that the knowledge acquired was not 
strange shortness of breath, and a huskiness in absolutely satisfactory. Furthermore, it so hap- 
his voice which he could not control; he could’ pened that two ladies entered the room as visitors 


only hope that Bennie would not notice it. 


just as the school was called to order; and this, 


“Well, then, s'pose—just s’pose, you know— in the course of the afternoon, did not add to my 


that J’d seen Jack Rennie set fire to the breaker, 


an’ ’at he knew I was goin’ to tell on him, an’ ’at , 


satisfaction with that session of the school. 
After hearing one or two recitations, I said, 





wanted me to, and the rest on ’em next Wednes 
| day.” 


squeaky voice. “I’d speak one of um now if you | council. 


-| ‘Each in turn the birds chattered busily, as if 
giving advice or proposing plans of relief, while 


Serial declamations did not seem desirable, and | their wounded brother seemed to listen eagerly, 
I declined the offer. Just here a large girl in the | and now and then put in a word. The approach 


back part of the room held up her hand. 
“Sammy Styles has a piece,” she said. 


of human beings produced the greatest consterna- 
tion among the birds, but they did not fly away 


“T aint no such thing!” said Sammy, in evi- | and desert the disabled one. 


dent fright. 








“The sportsman came again into the orchard, 


“O teacher, he has, too! It’s all about a little | with the intention of putting an end to the poor 


| lamb that follered””—— 


he’d ’a’ said to me, ‘Tom, you got a blind brother “Now give me your attention.”” Forty-five faces ' statement and declaring, in shrill whispers,— 





creature’s misery with another ball, but he was 


“Tt aint, mister! I aint got no piece. I never | easily persuaded to wait and see what the birds 
had. I hate ’em!” cried Sammy, in short, spite-| would do. An immediate result of the meeting 
ful sentences, while he looked daggers at the girl, | was the feeding of the prisoner, several members 
| who kept shaking her head in affirmation of her | of the rescuing party flying to the ocean and re- 
turning wit fish in their claws, 
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of the tree to the house, and the lowness of the 
branch on which the wounded bird was crouched, 
caused the greatest anxiety, and even after the 
invalid’s hunger was satisfied, the other birds kept 
flying away singly and in. parties, while others 
still perched on the trees and seemed to be await- 
ing the messengers’ return. 

“It was so evident that some plan had been 
made that a number of ladies brought their 
needle-work into the orchard, and stayed waiting 
to see what was going to be done. 

“The hawks were very quiet all day, except 
that the sufferer uttered an occasional sound, as it 
moved uneasily in its leafy bed, while the watch- 
ers replied in low, soothing tones, as if with words 
of pity or encouragement. Toward sunset a sin- 
gle hawk appeared on the scene, then another, and 
another; a great chattering began, and the excite- 
ment increased as the messengers kept returning 
in twos and threes. The wounded bird raised 
itself as much as possible from the branch, and 
seemed joyfully expectant, while the others flew 
around it gayly. 

‘After a minute a loud flapping overhead was 
heard, a flock of hawks appeared, and in their 
midst a giant hawk—a bird much larger and 
stronger than any of the rest. For a few moments 
it perched upon the topmost branch of the tree, 
then started up and began circling about, coming 
lower, and nearer to its wounded brother, until 
suddenly swooping, it grasped the latter in its 
claws, and raising him gently from the bough, 
away with him triumphantly. 


“Tt was easily seen, however, that the nearness 
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away to the east. But it came nearer, and began to 
settle down over us, and then we found that it was a 
cloud of winged ants. They settled on everything. 
There was a perfect storm of them, and they bit so 
savagely wherever they touched our flesh that we 
were compelled to get indoors and shut the house as 
tight as possible. 

“This singular ant-storm lasted for several hours, 
but the next morning they:seemed to have all died; 
the ground was covered with dead ants, with large 
white wings. 

A Mystery. 
1 

“Another curious circumstance. There was 2 low 
rumbling sound, which we used to hear every even- 
ing at dusk and in the morning before sunrise. It 
seemed to come from the crags behind the house, or 
from the brushy ravine. We used to sit in the even- 
ings and hear that queer, low, fluttering, rumbling 
noise for an hour at a time, and wonder what it could 
be. Husband climbed up on the crags a number of 
times to listen, but could not for a long while make 
out what it was or where it came from. Just before 
daylight it would be heard again. I grew quite 
superstitious about it at one time. 

‘Always at evening there were a great many bats 
flying about, darting this way and that, flapping their 
wings. They often came into the house. Henry’s 
hand was bitten by one which he caught in the door- 
way, and I was always afraid of their striking me in 
the face after dark. 

“At last my husband got the notion that these bats 
were somehow or other the cause of the queer rum. 
bling noise that we heard so much. He determined 
to find out, and spent three or four evenings peering | 





soared 


‘The other hawks followed, leaving the spectators over- 


whelmed with astonishment. 


—~o>— 


For the Companion. 


DRIFTED IN. 
IN THREE PARTS.—PART II. 


A Heavy Snowstorm, 


To kill time until the storm should be over, and aid from 
some quarter could reach and rescue us, was now the problem 
Story-telling began anew. 
The old miner related his experience while buried for five 
days under an avalanche in one of the passes of the Rockies 


before the storm-bound party. 


in Colorado. 


The army captain gave incidents of the Modoc War in the 
“Lava Beds,” of the death of the gallant Canby, and the 
The travelling salesman de- 
tailed his many experiences with the Indians at the forts, 


surrender of “Captain Jack.” 
posts and reservations, which his business had led 
visit. 
two little boys. 

Her name was Ferrell. 


The Settler’s Wife’s Story. 


“I thought when we first went to Arizona that I could 
On each side of the creek 
by which we settled were reddish gray crags, such as they 
call mesas, which gave the whole country a desolate appear- 
ance. There were no neighbors to whom we could go or send, 
however much we might need help. The nearest settlers were 


never be contented to stay there. 


ten or twelve miles away. 


“We moved there in a large covered wagon, and lived in it 
Two work- 
men came with us, and with their help my husband built a 
house near the little brook that flowed down a ravine into the 
The house was two hundred yards or more from the 
creek, but close by this little rill, from which I brought our 
water, and right behind it, the ravine opened between the 


for two months, and I cooked under a little shed. 


creek. 


rocky mesas. 

“This ravine was choked up with a kind of thick 
thorn brush. But there were nut-pines, or pinones, 
growing in it, and also others on top of the mesas. 
It was out of these pines and other timber that my 
house was built. 

“My husband liked the place, and I began to like 
it better after a while than I did at first. It was a 
very good place for keeping a herd of cattle. Henry’s 
land extended from our new house nearly two miles 
up the creek on both sides of it, and the convenient 
part of it was that the mesas just back of the grazing 
land inclosed it in such a way on both sides that he 
needed to be at no expense for wire fence. 

“There were only two places of six or eight hun- 
dred feet and a few other little gaps which were not 
protected by nature, and where fence must be built 
to inclose his whole range—enough, he said, to pas- 
ture fifteen hundred head of cattle. That was as 
many as he wanted. With fifteen hundred head well 
looked after, he said, we could live well, and I could 
take a trip to San Francisco, or even East, every 
other year if I wanted to, and send the boys to 
school. 

“My husband drove in a hundred and fifty head of 
cattle at first, and during all his spare time now, 
after our house was built and the hired men were 
paid and sent away, he busied himself in building 
stone fence, laying it up slowly, stone by stone, in 
the gaps and open stretches about his range of pas- 
turage. 

“This stone wall, he said, would be vastly more 
durable than wire fence, and when ‘once well laid 
up, would last a lifetime. He had a great deal to say 
about the nice easy time we should have, and how 
we should enjoy life there, when everything was 
fixed, and he had a fruit-garden and an orange and 
apricot orchard planted, for he felt sure that on that 
sheltered slope we could raise anything and every- 
thing we wanted. 

“But it was a rather lonesome life that we led there. 
For three months after the hired men left us not a 
single human being came to us. Then an emigrant 
and his wife stopped with us a few days; they were 
from Missouri. 

“One day my husband came in from his work to 
call me out to see a strange cloud which had risen. 
Vt was a kind of black, thin haze, far up in the sky 


They did not doubt that the 
hawk was being carried to some safe, retired spot, where 
he could be fed and waited on until his wound healed.” 


But the story which excited most interest and made 
the deepest impression on our minds was the pathetic and 
touching personal narrative of the woman with the baby and 


him to 


about the mesa back of the house. He finally located 
the noise. 

“It is the bats,’ he told me; and the next evening 
he would make me go up with him to the top of the 
rocks. Going along on the ledges, to the brink of the 
little ravine, where the rocks overhung it, the rum- 
bling grew louder, and on looking sharp, in the dusk, 
I could see a black stream of bats coming up out of 
the darkness beneath. It was the wings of these 
hundreds and thousands of bats that made the noise. 
We knew that they must have their roosting-place 
down in the ravine somewhere; and that the noise 
in the morning was made when they went back after 
their nightly flight. 

A Bat Cave. 

“Henry was resolved to see their roost, and so 
went to work and cut a little path up the ravine from 
back of the house. The thorn bushes were very 
dense and tangled together here. He was all of one 
forenoon cutting the path along by the little brook; 
but when he came back, he had a droll kind of ex- 
pression of surprise on his face, and told me that 
after dinner he had something queer to show me. 

“So after dinner I went with him to see the bats’ 
roost. 

“‘My husband had cut a path for two or three hun- 
dred yards up the ravine among great stones and the 
thorn-brush, till he came to a dark hole, under some 
high, overhanging rocks. When we got here, he 
lighted some dry stuff and made a little fire in the 
hole, and then told me to come in after him. It was 
a cave and had a dreadfully stuffy, strong odor. 

“The hole was large enough for us to go in without 
stooping much; and after getting back a little way, 
any one could stand up and move about. 

“When my husband put up a lighted stick, we could 
see dozens and hundreds of bats clinging, with their 
feet up and heads down, to the rocks overhead. 
Their eyes looked just like little black beads in the 
firelight; and they would open their mouths and 
snap them together when they saw us. 

“We went back into the cave a hundred feet, I 
should think, from the entrance; and Henry had been 
in further, he said. But I was very glad to get out of 
it. The odor was very strong and disagreeable. It 





made me quite sick; and J was almost afraid, too, 
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“A number of months passed by, and my baby was 
born; then for a time I had the companionship of the 
Missouri settler’s wife, who came to spend a few 
weeks with me. 

“We were prospering. Our cattle thrived; and my 
husband had now, by his own unaided efforts, built 
more than half of the stone fence necessary to com- 
plete the inclosure of his range. He also had two 
acres under cultivation, with fine garden-crops grow- 
ing. 

“But one night about this time, I noticed that he 
came in looking grave, as if concerned about some- 
thing. He declared that it was nothing, however. 
But Eddy here had come in during the afternoon to 
tell me that he had seen a man out by the stone wall, 
talking with his father. So, as it was a rare thing 
for any one to come that way, I asked him who his 
visitor was. 

“Only a strolling fellow whose talk provoked me,’ 
replied my husband, and seemed determined to say 
no more about it. 

A Warning. 


“The circumstance disturbed me somewhat; but in 
the course of a week or two the incident had half- 
passed from my mind. Then one night, after the 
children were asleep and the door was barred, my 
husband, who had been sitting moody for some time, 
suddenly said,— 

“*Ella, I feel it is my duty to speak of a matter 
that I, at first, intended to say nothing about. 
need not be alarmed, however. I speak of it now for 
the sake of taking certain precautions. 





You | 


I have done |‘O mother! mother! 


tending off down to the thickets on both sides of the 
brook. My husband was always a very thoughtful, 
careful man. 

“Often during the next few days I would practise 
myself by suddenly seizing baby and running out at 
the back door, catching down the revolver as I 
passed; and I kept Eddy and Benny near the front 
door the most of the day, telling them to watch out 
sharp for any approaching enemy. 

“A month went by. We were not molested. The 
heats of summer came on; and the creek dried up, 
all save a few deep holes. To keep our little garden 
fresh, my husband was compelled to fetch water in 
buckets, with a water-man’s yoke. The cattle, too, 
now that the grass was drying up, needed extra atten- 
tion, to prevent them from straying away. For a 
long time my husband had never left the house with- 
out his Winchester carbine slung to his back, even to 
fetch water; but now that so long a time had passed 
with no signs of the Apaches, he began to leave the 
gun at the house when merely going out to the 
garden, which was only a few rods away. In fact, 
we had pretty much lost our first dread of an at- 
ack. 

“But it came. Ah me, shali Lever forget the hor- 
ror of that morning! I was getting breakfast as 
usual; and Henry was out looking after the cattle 
and watering the garden. I had just told Eddy to go 
and pick some cucumbers for breakfast. Little Ben- 
ny, here, wasn’t dressed yet. 


“Suddenly Eddy came running to the house-door. 
Get the gun! get the gun!’ he 


wrong, perhaps, in taking you and the children into | cried out; and even now [ remember that he had a 


this unsettled country, 


But you know when we came | cucumber in each hand. 


Greatly alarmed and dread- 
ing the worst, I ran out past him to see what he 


meant, and had hardly reached the door-step when T heard a 
shot—oh, so loud in the still morning air!—then another, and 
glancing up the creek, toward the water-holes, T saw Henry 


“The 


gen. 


a fairly 


running for his life toward the house, swinging a bucket in his 
= A hand, and just across the creek, were four or five Indians, and 
white powder-smoke was curling up there.” 


OscaAR KNOX. 
(To be continued.) 


—+or- 
For the Companion. 
A SPECTRE. 

Over the frozen laurel 

The wind has ceased to blow, 
And the drooping boughs are shrouded 

In cerements of the snow, 
The wind moans in the distance, 

Retreating to the sea: 
Was it affrighted to behold 

The spirit of the tree? 
WILLIAM H. HAYNE. 


— —~or- 


For the Companion, 


A CRUEL SUPERSTITION. 


Sufferers from diseases of the throat and lungs sometimes 
penetrate in their pilgrimages to little known regions, and, 
incidentally, do the world some service as explorers. 
respondent says that last summer, setting off in sudden des- 
peration, he went to the coast of Labrador upon what proved 
to be a vain quest after health: 


A cor- 


place where, for a month or more, I set up my 


afflicted Lares and Penates was three or four English miles to 
the westward of Natashquan Inlet, in the Seignory of Min- 
I had one attendant, Dennis Philbin, whose nationality 
is sufficiently bespoken in his name. 
individual of his race, however, the most of the inhabitants 
of this Seignory being of mixed French and Indian descent— 
the genus Labradorensis. 

“In the humble cottage of Dennis and his Philena I found 


Dennis was a stray 


comfortable asylum, and IT secured for a companion 


and guide in my vagrant shooting excursions inland a young 
Minganese named Fondic, who spoke a curious patois of 
French, 

“We were returning from the hills late one afternoon, fol- 
lowing down a deep hollow toward the hamlet, a mile and a 
half or so from Dennis’s place, when, seeing the glimmer of 


English and Indian. 


a lamp at a little ‘tilt,’ or log hut, back from the path, I told 


here we supposed that the Apaches were confined to 
their reservation. Of late I have learned that old 
Geronimo and some of his men have escaped and are 
prowling through the country, committing outrages 
on the settlers. We must be prepared to defend our- 
selves or escape, if they should chance to come this 
way. 

“<*Now I have decided on a plan,’ he continued, 
‘which I think will be safest for you and the children, 
in case of an attack. Our back door here, you know, 
leads down to the brook, and is mostly hidden from 
view by the crags and the brush. To-morrow morn- 
ing Iam going to cut bunches of brush and put on 
each side of the door and of the little path down to 
the water; and I am going to put another big bunch 
of brush in that path that I cut up from the brook to 
the bat-cave—so as to “blind” it. But you will know 
where it is and how to reach the cave. 

** ‘Now, in case of any alarm of Indians when I am 
out looking after the cattle or at work, I want you to 
catch up baby, call Eddy and Benny, and run out at 
the back door and up the path by the brook to the 
bat-cave. 

“Run in there, away back, and hide; you can slip 
past the pile of brush that will “blind” the path, and 
if you disturb it much, pull it back in place as you 
pass. 

«TJ don’t believe the Indians would find you up 
there in the cave if you go away back into it and 
hide there. But I shall leave our large revolver 
with the box of cartridges beside it, on the beam, 
right here by the back door, as you go out. Don’t 
forget to take that as you run out of the door. You 
know how to use it—and a settler’s wife in Arizona 
must be brave. 

‘Cheer up, now. Don’t be alarmed at what I have 
said. There may be no occasion for anything of this 
kind. Still we must be prepared, just as one is for a 
fire or any other accident.’ 

“It gave me a strange, homesick feeling to hear 
Henry talk in such a way; yet I was glad he told me 
the true state of things. Next day he placed the 
brush in the way he had spoken of. He built a great 
hedge of it on both sides of the path from the back 
door, so that any one could really slip out there with- 
out being seen at all. It looked asif a big brush- 





| that the bats might fly at us in a body. 





heap covered the entire back side of our house, ex- 





Fondic to step in and beg a match. 


“To my surprise, the lad grasped my arm, and in- 
stead of complying, tried to hurry me away down 
the path. 

**What ails you?’ I said, rather roughly. 
you understand me?’ 

‘Oui; mais me no var dere!’ muttered the boy, 
with a curious quaver in his voice. ‘Vous no var in 
dere. He deeval chicken!’ 

“*Who is a devil's chicken, and what do you 
mean?’ IT exclaimed. 

“‘Dis homme. He name Sallum. Deeval shane 
he, shane he skin, shane in nuit. Deeval fils.’ 

“Utterly unable to comprehend much of Fondic’s 
meaning, I yet allowed the boy (much to his satisfac- 
tion) to dissuade me from calling, thinking that his 
fears had some basis, probably, in the generally un- 
derstood bad character of the occupant of the tilt. 

“On arriving at Philbin’s place, I asked who this 
mysterious ‘deeval’s chicken’ was, and how he had 
acquired so unique a name. 

“*Aweel,’ said Dennis, with a half-apologetic, half- 
serious look, ‘oi’m not the mon to belave the ’alf that 
these ’ere native croobers sez. And he sames to me 
to be naught but a pore, sick spalpeen. But they do 
say as ow Auld Nickie has spuk fer ’im, and fer a 
tokin of his mark on ’im rubbed ’im with fire and 
brimstone, so that he shanes loike a cat’s eye all over 
his pore thin body.’ 

« What nonsense, Dennis!’ 

‘Sure, that’s what I sez to ’em. But not one of ’em 
will hear to me, or go near the pore soul be night or 
be day, aither. An’ sure, your honor must say thet 
it’s a quare thing his shanin’ all over, as though he’d 
ben rubbed with a match. An’ he smills jest loike 
one, too.’ 

“My curiosity being considerably aroused, I ate my 
supper and then asked Dennis to accompany me back 
to the tilt in the ravine, for the purpose of calling on 
this singular invalid. 

“The Irishman hesitated, and was evidently fabri- 
cating an excuse. But upon my saying to him that 
men who had seen the world, like himself and my- 
self, were, of course, not to be frightened by the 
tattle of ignorant half-breeds, and adding that it was 
clearly in the line of a man’s duty to look into such a 
thing, he rose stoutly, lighted his lantern, and put on 
his hat. Yet all the same I felt sure that my friend 


‘Didn't 





Dennis did not relish the expedition. 
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“As we drew near the hut, I heard some person 


coughing heavily and long. Waiting till the par- 
oxysm had subsided, I knocked, and at length, 
hearing a feeble voice say, ‘Entrez, messieurs,’ 
inside, we opened the rude door and went in. 
“The little log hut had but one room. Ona bed 
of Labrador moss in one corner of the room lay 
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though why I could not tell. 
from the old port of St. Malo. 
“Then he came to himself, and put out his hand. 
I took it; he pressed it, lightly at first, and then 
the grasp grew firm and strong. Speech was gone, 
but I could feel the heart, the gratitude, the faith 
of that tightening grasp, the last expression of 





the departing soul. Another light 
came into his face, and life was over. 
“We buried him on that bleak rude 
coast, and I left his grave to sea-birds 
and the winter winds. But I shall 
never forget that last pressure of his 
hand, and although I did not regain 
my health there, I could but be grate- 
ful that I had been unselfishly helpful 


a pale, emaciated youth of twenty, perhaps, or | to the friendless French sailor in his last days and 


maybe a year or two more, his face wasted and 
sunken, yet with cheeks preternaturally red. At 


a glance, even by the dim lantern-light, I saw 


that he was in the last stages of pulmonary dis- | 


euse. 
“He raised 
alarmed, 


himself, seeming at first somewhat 


then greeted me politely, in very good 


French, and, in response to my inquiries, told me 


had come out from France in a fishing-vessel 
becoming too feeble, 


, but 
, to work on 
board, had been set ashore there by the skipper, 
with a few dollars 
maining weeks of 


from his cough 


in money, to eke out the re- 
his life as best he could. At 
first, the people of the hamlet had been kind to 
him; but for some reason which he did not under- 


stand, they had latterly begun to shun him, and 
for over a fortnight no one had come to the 
tilt. 

“Such, in outline, was his sad storvy—and it 


seemed to me that 
far from home, on that lonely coast, and deliber- 
ately abandoned to the solitude of death by every 
human being. 

*“Recollecting what Dennis had told me, I now 
bade the Irishman carry his lantern outside. 

“Tmimediately then a curious phenomenon was 
manifested. ‘The face of the invalid revealed it- 
self in the darkness with a strange, phosphores- 
cent glow 
nous match-safes, for use in the night. I could 
distinctly see the form of his face and features. 
found, too, that his chest and other parts of his 
body emitted the s 

“In short, 


same weird light. 
it was a clear case of phosphoridro- 
sis, such as though rarely, occurs in 
the final stage of miliary lung disease—from the 
exudation of phosphorus from the skin in the 
perspiration. 

“Superstition had seized on this purely physical 
phenomenon and made it an excuse for the most 
heartless conduct on the part of the natives. 

“It is almost needless to add that I found both 
my duty and a true pleasure in relieving the for- 
lorn condition of this poor solitary sufferer. By 
a few earnest words to Dennis and a number of 
the other tisher-folks, accompanied by a simple 
experiment in natural philosophy, I so far wrought 
on their minds that thenceforward the unfortunate 
young Frenchman was not left alone, or without 
such comforts as the little hamlet afforded. In- 
deed, I almost for a time forgot my own exasper- 
ating malady in caring for this hapless fellow- 
being. 


sometimes, 





“One day his face and hands seemed to grow 


more luminous, and then to lose their strange 
color. He had been greatly distressed the day 


before, and I suspected that the pain of life was 


| 
| 
that his name was Hebert Salome, and that = 


like those recently patented, self- eu 
kh 
| 


I bad never heard a sadder one ; | 


| 
| 











over, and that the end was gradually approach- | 


ing. 

“IT sent for Dennis, 
him several natives. 
to enter the 
awe. 


who came, bringing with 


cabin, but waited outside in fear and 
“It will be over soon,’ I said to Dennis, and 
he repeated my words to those outside in his own 
tongue. 

“The patient lay as in a broken dream, half- 
sleeping, half-waking. He seemed to forget his 
lonely situation, and he spoke of his mother and 
the home of his childhood in Rochelle. ‘St. Malo’ 
was constantly repeated; ‘O St. Malo! St. Malo!’ 


The latter seemed unwilling | 


| verted to the Mohammedan faith. 


hours, so far away from bright St. Malo or per- 
haps fair Rochelle.” 


+or 
WINTER FLOWERS. 


"Tis wintry weather now; the flowers 
Are only flowers of thought I send, 
They may beguile some weary hours, 
And sometimes bring to mind your friend. 


—E. T. Charles. 
—_ —~+@r er 


SELF-BANISHED. 

There are many boys still at school or college 
who can remember the war between Russia and 
Turkey in 1877-78, which ended in the liberation 
from Turkish rule of a considerable part of the 
Ottoman Empire in Europe. The direct govern- 
ment of Bulgaria, Bosnia, a part of Thrace called 
Eastern Roumelia, a section of land north of 
Greece, and a rim of territory around Montene- 
gro passed into the hands of Christians. 

In all of these countries or provinces the Mo- 
hammedan inhabitants were allowed to remain in 
freedom, but the military laws compelled the 
Mohammedans to serve as soldiers side by side 
with the Christians. ‘To avoid what they regarded 
as a disgrace, many of them exiled themselves 
and sought refuge in the Turkish dominions. 

They flocked into Constantinople in thousands, 
and the greater number of them crossed over into 
Asia Minor—a strange land, which, in spite of its 
antiquity, is almost as wild as Montana or Idaho, 
and has certain inhabitants almost as savage as 
Sioux or Comanches. 


The people of the region represent the greatest | 


ariety of races that live anywhere in the world 
in so small] a space. It is a sort of jumping-off 
place of Asia—a corner where all the migrating 
races have left their trace. 

There are Greeks, well-educated, enterprising 
and thrifty, and Ottoman Turks who are back- 
ward and thriftless in everything. In the interior 
most of the inhabitants are the Yururks, a queer 
Mohammedan people, whom the rest of the world 
class among the ‘Turks, but whom the Ottoman 
Turks themselves call “Black Sheep.” 

There are hordes of Chingani, or gypsies, who 
are tramps, horse-dealers, or tinkers, and who 
camp on the outskirts of towns. On the upper 
highlands live the Zeibeks, tall and athletic Tar- 
tars, who try to dazzle the world with the splen- 
dor of their attire and the great quantity of every 
sort of arms that they carry. Every man of them 
is *‘a prince unto himself.’* 

There are many villages of Circassians; of 
Tartars from Russia; of negroes descended from 
slaves imported from Africa. There are many 
Armenians, handsome and fairer than their neigh- 
bors, and beginning, under the influence of the 
American missionaries, to show zeal for education 
and progress¢ and the great tribe of Kurds, Mo- 
hammedans of a savage and warlike race. 

Into this motley crowd of diverse people, the 
self-banished Mohammedan exiles from Europe 
weut,—Ottoman Turks, most of them,—and many 
white Bulgarians and Serbs who have been con- 
How are they 
to earn their living ? 

They have no security for life or property ; 
are forced into the Ottoman army ; the Armenian 
tax-collectors crowd them ; the enterprising Greeks 
despoil them by lending them money at extortion- 
ate rates. Driven from the seaboard towns, where 


they 


they speedily relapse into the nomad life of their 
forefathers. 

Are the Turks conscious of the movement that 
is pushing them back to the desert, even in the 
land where they still bear political sway? They 
are, the best authorities say, fully aware of it. 
Says Elis¢ée Reclus, the French geographer: 

‘Long since the summons to withdraw from 
Europe has been issued, not only against the rul- 
ing Osmanli, but also against the mass of the 
Turkish nation, and we know that the cruel man- 
date has already becn, to a great extent, realized. 

“By hundreds of thousands the emigrants have 
taken refuge in Anatolia from Greek Thessaly, 
from Macedonia, Thrace, and Bulgaria, and these 
fugitives are a mere fragment of the victims that 
have had to quit their paternal homes. The 
exodus will doubtless cease only when the whole 
of lower Roumelia shall have again become 
European in speech, habits and usages. And now 
the Turks are threatened in Asia itself. The 
ominous cry ‘To the steppes!’ has been raised. 

But if the Turkish people seek at last to take 
refuge upon the great Asiatic steppes from which 
they came, they will find the Russians there before 
them. 
lem whether they shall longer seek to maintain 
their Oriental exclusiveness, or, bending before 
the civilization of Europe, consent to live in 
equality of power and burdens with the “dogs of 
Christians.” 


+o 
THE YEARS. 


Every tick of the clock 
Is a greeting of the Past, 
To the Future newly born, 
A farewell of To-day— 
To the Past that is no more; 
A universe of Time, 
Containing in itself 
Yesterday as its germ, 
To-day as its perfect flower, 
To-morrow as its fruit; 
But neither of them ours, 
Except to draw a feeble breath 
On the mournful and weary road that leads 
us down to death. 
—Mackay. 





Soe es 
PUTTING MONEY IN CIRCULATION. 


A correspondent and subscriber asks us to ex- 
plain ‘show the United States gets its money into 
circulation.” As we have some reason to believe 
that this is a subject upon which the people gener- 
ally have not very clearly defined ideas, we com- 
ply with the request. 

It is necessary, first of all, to understand and 
fix firmly in the mind one fact, namely: that no 
money comes out of the Treasury except to meet 
appropriations by Congress, or in exchange for 
an equal sum of money of another variety. 
Therefore, no matter how much coined or paper 
money the Government might manufacture, the 
amount of increase in circulation could equal 
only the excess of the sum voted by Congress to 


revenues received in payment of taxes. 
The methods in which the various kinds of 
money get into circulation vary greatly. The 


direct payment out of the Treasury or one of the 
sub-Treasuries. Let us take the several kinds of 
money in their order. 

First, gold coin. The owner of gold bullion or 


assay Office and have it coined free of charge. If 
there is a supply of gold coin on hand,—and there 
always is,—the value of the deposit is at once 
ascertained, and the depositor receives for it gold 
coin to the full amount. 

Second, silver dollars. The Government pays 
| two million dollars every month for silver bullion 
| to be made into silver dollars, and it pays for this 
| bullion in silver dollars. Moreover, any person 
| wishing for silver dollars can obtain them in any 
| amount upon depositing any other kind of legal- 
| tender money, or silver certificates, at a sub- 
Treasury. The silver dollars, in that case, will 
be delivered to him in any part of the United 
States free of express charges. e 

Third, legal-tender notes. The issue of legal- 
tender notes has been fixed for about nine years 
past, and such notes are to be had from the Gov- 
ernment—which has but a small supply on hand— 
only as a matter of accommodation, by exchange, 
at the sub-Treasuries. 

Fourth, gold and silver certificates. These cer- 
tificates are to be had from the Government upon 
a deposit of the coin upon which they are re- 
spectively based,—gold certificates for gold coin, 
silver certificates for silver dollars. Formerly, in 
| order to meet a peculiar trade demand, silver cer- 
tificates were in request in exchange for gold coin, 
but the Treasury regulation which permitted this 
exchange has been abrogated. 

Fifth, small silver coin and minor coins. The 
coins below the denomination of a dollar, of silver, 
nickel and bronze, are transported free of charge 
to any part of the United States, in exchange for 
any other kind of lawful money, and will like- 
wise be redeemed in lawful money when pre- 
sented at any sub-treasury. 

Sixth, national bank-notes are furnished to the 
banks, which issue and redeem them. 

In all these cases there are Treasury regulations 
prescribing the limits of amount, the method of 
sending, and other matters, to which those wish- 
ing for any particular kind of money must con- 
form. But it will be seen from this statement, 
that within those regulations one can get any kind 
of money for any other kind. 

Suppose one Starts with gold certificates. 











For 


They must somewhere confront the prob- | 


meet the expenditures of Government, over the | 


only way which is common to them all is that of | 


of foreign gold coin may take it to any mint or | 


He may heii sailed lt the Greeks are far ahead of them, into the interior, | these he can get gold coin. By aeatiee the 


gold coin he can get silver dollars, and for these 
silver dollars, silver certificates. The certificates 
he deposits in some bank and receives in return 
bank-notes. The bank, when it is asked to do so, 
must redeem these notes in coin or greenbacks, 
and the proceeds are available for procuring small 
silver. It is not quite so easy to move in the other 
direction, and obtain gold coin for small silver, 
but it can be done by a determined person. 

Now we must repeat that all this is merely an 
exchange of money, and in no case increases the 
amount in circulation, except, apparently and 
only apparently, in the case of gold coin. For in 
that case, although there is more money in circu- 
lation bearing the stamp of the United States, 
nothing has been added to its value by receiving 
that stamp. 

It would sell for just as much in bars, dust, or 
foreign coin as it will after being coined. More- 
over, the Government has merely effected an ex- 
change of two things of equal value. 

Most of the money put in circulation reaches 
the public through the payments at the New York 
Sub-Treasury. The Sub-Treasury is a member of 
| the Clearing-House, and the sums paid out from 
it are first deposited in the New York banks, and 
then paid out by them to their customers to meet 
checks and drafts. ‘ 


~<~¢>———_—— 
DISTINGUISHED FOR COURTESY. 


When the late President Arthur was in office, he 
travelled one summer in Florida. From Jacksonville 
he went further south in a steamboat. One day the 
boat stopped at the wharf of a town where an im. 
mense crowd of people had assembled to see the 
President. Among them were many politicians and 
men of influence. 

Back in the crowd was a ragged negro lad, holding 
a young eaglet in his arms. He had walked twenty 
miles to bring this gift to the President, and now, 
footsore and covered with dust, but with his black 
face beaming with pleasure, was hurrying across the 
gang-plank, when he was sternly ordered back by the 
officers of the boat. 

The crowd set on him and forced him back. Mr. 
Arthur caught sight of the negro’s face, full of misery 
and disappointment, and instantly comprehended the 
| situation. He beckoned to the boy, whom he met on 
the plank, listened smilingly to the eager story of how 
the eagle had been caught and brought as a gift 
to the President, and then carefully explained how 
impossible it would be for him to carry it with him 
on his long journey. He dismissed the lad with 
warm thanks and a hearty shake of the hand, and 
sent him away proud and happy. 

“Mr. Arthur,” said one who knew him, “may have 
lacked certain commanding qualities which belong to 
greater men, but his courtesy was unfailing, and was 
shown to the man who blacked his boots as much as 

to the members of his Cabinet.” 

| The potency of a gracious manner was shown nota- 
| bly a few years ago by an incident which occurred in 
| one of our large cities. A young girl who had been 
| a sempstress married the son of a wealthy and influ- 
| ential family. Her husband brought her home while 
| his mother and sisters, with a large number of guests, 
were at their country-seat. It was resolved before 
the bride arrived that she “should be taught to know 
her place ;” that she must be made to realize that, 
although in the family, she was not of it. 

The house was filled with experienced women ot 
society, skilled in every method of administering 
snubs, from the stinging sarcasm to the smile of icy 
civility. The little woman who was their intended 
| victim had neither birth, fortune, experience, nor 
| even education to defend her. But she had a simple 
self-respecting manner, softened by the most exqui- 
| site courtesy. 
| “It was an armor of proof,” said a spectator. “It 
they insulted or snubbed her, she was apparently 
unconscious of it, and turned to them with the same 
gracious, cordial kindness. She conquered. The 
dullest woman among her enemies at last understood 
that the poor little girl was better bred than herself.” 

“If you cannot compete with a man,” says Van 
Holden, “in rank, or wealth, or knowledge, meet 
him on the level ground of humanity. There you 
can always be his equal or superior.” 





—~+—____—_—_ 
FAITHFUL TO THE CAUSE. 


Sir Francis Doyle, in his “Reminiscences,” tells a 
story, heretofore unpublished, of a hero who took part 
in our Revolutionary War. His name was O’Lavery, 
he was from Moira in Ireland, and he held only the 
rank of corporal. He was sent with an officer 
through a district in South Carolina that was filled 
with the enemy’s troops, to carry a secret despatch to 
his commander. 

The two men were fired upon by some sharp-shoot- 
ers, and the officer was killed. O’Lavery also was 
wounded, but he took the despatch from his dead 
comrade and galloped away. Being still pursued, he 
hid the despatch in his wound, in order that if he 
died it should not be found. He escaped his pursuers. 
The next day he was found dying within the lines of 
his own army, and had just strength enough to point 
with a finger to the wound in which was found the 
despatch. 

It does not lessen our admiration of such high de- 
votion to duty to know that the brave corporal fought 
upon the English side. 

Not all the rancor and fury of our Revolutionary 
struggle, or of the Civil War, could banish it from 
the secret consciousness of the men on either side 
that they were brothers, not aliens. The pickets of 
the Union and Confederate armies constantly met 
and exchanged tobacco, newspapers and other little 
| tokens of good-will, and shared many a joke and 
| meal on the grass together on the eve of the day be- 
fore they met in deadly strife. 

A Confederate officer, writing of the death of 
Theodore Winthrop, says that so gallant was his 
hopeless charge that, as he stood wavering for an in- 
stant before he fell, his sword-arm raised, urging on 
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his men, a ringing cheer burst from the Southern 
soldiery. 

Now that both wars are long past, we all claim a 
share in the heroes who fought in them. Whether 
British or Yankee, Union or Confederate, they were, 
beneath all, our kinsmen. 


@ 
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LONG AND BRIEF. 


Long speeches by counsel cause a serious delay in 
the administration of justice. They are of modern 
origin, for at the English bar, seventy-five years ago 
counsel were noted for their brevity, and for not 
wasting time in arguing cases before judge or jury. 

Lord Ellenborough once excited surprise, before he 
was raised to the bench, by making a speech an hour 
and a half long. But it was conceded that the impor- 
tance of the case and the ability he displayed in the 
speech excused his departure from custom. One of 
the shortest speeches recorded in forensic annals is 
that of Taunton, afterward a judge. Charles Phillips, 
the Irish orator, had made a flowery speech in an 
assault case. Taunton, who was for the defendant, 
said, in reply,—‘‘My friend’s eloquent complaint 
amounts, in plain English, to this: that his client 
has received a good sound horse-whipping; and my 
defence is as short—that he richly deserved it.” 

The introduction of long speeches at the English 
bar is said to be due to Mr. Wilde, afterward Lord- 
Chancellor Truro, who began practice in 1817. He 
set the fashion, and clients insisted that their lawyers 
should follow it, thinking they did not get their 
money’s worth unless every point which had a bear- 
ing upon the case was exhaustively presented. 

The fashion of speaking so as to satisfy a client 
became general at the bar, and increased the afflic- 
tions of judges and jurymen. An eminent equity 
judge had patiently endured a speech which was not 
ended when the court adjourned. The next morning, 
when the prolix counsel rose to renew the infliction, 
the judge said to him, “Pray, Mr. —, is your client 
here to-day?” 

“No, my lord.” 

“Well, then”— 

He said no more, but he had said enough. For 
emphasis and manner intimated that as the lawyer’s 
client was absent he could afford to be brief. 








NAPOLEON’S CORRESPONDENTS. 

The great Napoleon’s character was a strange mix- 
ture of eager desire to enjoy the honors and glitter of 
royalty, and of contempt for those whom he found 
upon thrones. It was as if he thought a crown the 
thing most of all to be desired in the world, but had 
no respect for kings who had not themselves won 
their crowns. He laughed at all attempts to prove 
that his own blood was derived from royalty, and 
said that his nobility did not go back any further than 
his receipt of his corporal’s commission. 

It is told that Bonaparte presided one day in the 
French Senate, and taking out his pocket-handker- 
chief, accidentally dropped several letters on the floor. 
Senators scrambled to be the first to pick up the 
letters, which were all finally gathered up and re- 
turned to the Emperor in a bunch. 

“Oh, never mind,” said he, “they are of no conse- 
quence at all; simply some letters from Alexander 
and Frederick, who tease me almost to death with 
their troublesome correspondence.” 

Alexander was the Emperor of Russia, and Freder- 
ick the King of Prussia. 

‘And by the way,” Napoleon went on, ‘‘Alexander, 
see, writes a better hand than Frederick. But” 
(searching his pockets for another letter), ‘Francis, 
here, writes worse than either of them.” 

Francis was the Emperor of Austria—who, by the 
way, judging from the samples of Bonaparte’s hand- 
writing that remain, certainly did not write a worse 
hand than the great Emperor of the French. And at 
any rate, Alexander, Frederick and Francis, calling 
to their aid one George of England, were eventually 
able to write the doom of this severe critic of their 
correspondence. 
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RIGHT BREATHING. 


Breathing through the open mouth is practised for 
the most part only by “civilized” men. The aborigi- 
nes of our country, and savage tribes elsewhere, 
always keep the mouth tightly closed and breathe 
through the nostrils. 

Nature is a wiser teacher than fashion, for the 
primitive method of breathing is the best one on 
every principle of hygiene. There is danger of severe 
injury to the bronchial tubes and to the delicate ves- 
sels of the lungs, in passing from the warm air of a 
house to an atmosphere in the neighborhood of zero, 
if the air is taken directly into the lungs. By passing 
it through the nostrils the chill is removed, and the 
shock from the sudden change escaped. 

Yet our readers will remember that Lieut. Schwatka, 
in an article which we recently published, said that in 
the most intense cold of the Arctic regions, one must 
usually breathe through the mouth. 

If the modern germ theory of the origin of infec- 
tious diseases is true, breathing through the nostrils 
is one of nature’s safeguards. The hairs, which line 
the entrance to the nostrils, may arrest the germs 
floating in the air and prevent their passage to the 
lungs, and consequent absorption by the blood. 
Parents ought to teach their children early to breathe 
only through the nostrils. 





A WASHINGTON CAT. 


The people and the life of Washington are both dis- 
tinctive and peculiar. There is in it, from the highest 
to the lowest, a certain Bohemianism, born of the 
fact that a man is literally “here to-day and gone to- 
morrow.” Some of the friendliness is genuine; much 
of it is shown from motives of self-interest. Almost 
any stranger may wield possible “influence,” and 
influence is a thing greatly in demand. 

A cynic says that a certain Washington cat illus- 
trates the manner and feelings of those who watch 
for favors. ‘Tom’ desires to be warm and well fed. 
He is quiet, well-mannered, and only politely aggres- 
sive. In a most deferential manner he makes his 
“application” for bits of chicken and oysters, which 
are “placed on file” in this way: 

His paw is most absurdly and unnaturally shaped, | 


, | & teaspoonful of water on his nose. 





| turning a blunder into universal usage, is well illus- 


which draws attention to it. Without descending to | 
the vulgarity of a “meow,” he will lightly place his 
fore paws on the edge of the table, and fondly rub | 
his head against the influential party’s coat-sleeve. | 
This, with an imploring expression from his remark- 
ably fine eyes, seldom fails to give him the coveted 
morsel. To Democrats, Republicans and Indepen- 
dents he is alike respectful, and, by being an active 
partisan of neither, keeps his sides sleek and his 
mind free from anxiety. 

Occasionally he meets with a rebuff in the form of 
At such times 
he beats a dignified retreat, to call upon some one 
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who is in a more favorable mood. Polite, popular 
and intelligent, he has but one idea in life,—self- | 
interest. | 
———-— 


ASTRAY FROM THEIR MEANING. 


The way in which ignorance of the true meaning 
of a word may build up a new meaning for it, by | 


trated by the two words “buxom” and “quaint,” 
which have quite departed from their original signifi- 
cance. We call ‘a buxom lass’ one who is stout, | 
rosy, and healthy in appearance, and we should be 
greatly astonished to receive an otherwise respectful 
letter from a person, not known to us to be especially 
stout or rotund, who should sign himself ‘Your 
buxom servant.”” And yet that form of subscription 
was by no means uncommon once, and it simply 
meant, “Your obedient servant.” 





The first and true me aning of “buxom”? was “obe- 
dient” or “pliant,” and it is said to be derived from 
the Anglo-Saxon boga, a bough, and sum, some. In 
the old “English “boughsome” meant “bending.”? The 
words **bowsomeness”’ and “-buxomness’’—as Chaucer 
wrote it—meant obedience, and an ancient form of 
submission to the church runs in this wise: “I sub- | 
mit myself to this holy Church of Christ, to be ever 
buxom and obedient to it.” The present sense of the 
word seems to be due to the fact that through disuse 
people forgot what it did mean, and, finding it ap- 
plied to women in such phrases as this of Milton’ 8,— 


“A daughter fai 
So buxom, blithe and debonair,” 


took it to mean plump and vigorous, and so used it. 

The word “quaint” is only another form of the 
word “acquainted.” Its true meaning is we 
informed, learned, and, by a development from this 
meaning, elegant, polished. A learned and eloquent 
divine was spoken of as “a most quaint preacher, 
and therefore much followed by ingenious [that is, 
learned] men.”? Shakespeare says,— 

“You were glad to be employed, 
To show how quaint an orator you are, 

Presently the use of the word to signify elegant, 
subtle, artificially nice, began to overcome the old 
sense of learned, or acquaint. Then it took another 
step, and came to mean odd, far-fetched, whimsical. 
From that to its present ordinary significance of 
antique, curious, or fanciful, was only a step further. 
So that now we have quaint buildings, quaint dresses, 
quaint tea-sets, and the like. 

But it is plain that if Shakespeare and Milton were 
to hear us use the word in this sense, it would puzzle 
them to conceive what in the world a learned build- 
ing, an erudite dress, an ingenious and cultivated tea- 
set, might be! 


—e>—_____ 
PROMPT DECISION. 


It is not unusual to find certain people judging their 
neighbors from intuition rather than from evidence. 
Such brilliant rashness is mischievous enough in 
private life, but in the court-room it is even more out 
of place. 





Great difficulty was once experienced in collecting 
a jury, in one of the backwoods settlements of the 
far West. Eleven jurors had at length been sworn 
in, and there remained but one man to dispose of. 
He was a small, lean, lank fellow, with a very shrewd 
face, and an uncouth demeanor, and his apparel sug- 
gested the fact that he had never before been @ithin | 
sight or sound of civilization. 

He was asked the usual questions, as to whether he | 
had formed any opinions about the case, whether he | 
had any prejudice against the prisoner, or whether he 
was conscientiously opposed to capital punishment. 
To all these he returned a decided negative. 

Neither the judge nor the lawyers particularly liked | 
the man’s manner, but it was late, and jurors were 
scarce; so he was accepted. 

In accordance with an old form, surviving strangely 
in out-of-the-way places, he was set before the alle ged 
murderer, while the judge said, “Juror, look upon 
the prisoner; prisoner, look upon the juror.” 

When this command was given, the little man 
leaned forward, and for some moments scanned the 
culprit carefully from head to foot; then he raised his 
head, and turning to the judge, said, in a firm and 
solemn voice, “Yes, judge, I think he’s guilty!” 


—o—___— 
INGENUITY BAFFLED. 


There are ills for which humanity has no remedy 
except to possess its soul in patience. If human rea- 
son ever feels its limitations with becoming humility, 
it is when it tries to root out, or divert, the instincts 
of domesticated animals and fowls. The humor of 
the following will be appreciated by many who, at the 
same time, can feel keenly for the disappointment of 
the lady at the failure of her clever plan: 


H. D. Thoreau was once called upon by Mrs. R. W. 
Emerson, whose flower-garden was being scratched 
up by the hens, to help her devise some plan to pre- 
vent further damage. After a consideration of ways 
and means, Mrs. Emerson hit upon the expedient of 
putting linen gloves upon the feet of the gallinaceous 
vand tals. 

Thoreau, who had a keen sense of humor, restrained 
the laughter which was nearly choking him, and 
gravely, under Mrs, Emerson’s direction, bandaged 
the claws of the assembled barnyard in stout linen 
cloth. For an hour or so the fowls did no harm, and 
the Emerson household was greatly pleased. 

Finally there was heard an exultant crow. The 
rooster had scratched through his bandages, and was 
triumphing over his exploit. The hens followed suit, 
and Se. Emerson was reduced to despair, while 
Thoreau went to the woods, where he could let his 
laughter have vent. 








+O 
RETORT IN KIND. 


The English House of Commons was once debating 
the Civil List,—the appropriations for the King and 
royal family,—when Lord Evelyn Stuart, who was an 
officer of the Guards as well as a member of the 
House, came in, wearing a long moustache. At that | 
time moustaches were worn only by soldiers, and | 


very seldom even by them. | 


| 
“My lord,” said one of the ministers to Lord | 


Evelyn, “now that the war is over, don’t you think 





you had better put your moustaches on the peace 
| establishment ?” 
“T do not know exactly whether I shall do that,” 


you to put your tongue on the Civil List!” 





accepted. HAVEN’S COLLEGE, Phila., Pa. 
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said Lord Evelyn; ‘but, meanwhile, I would advise 
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For the Companion, 
THE FIELD OF NEED. 
A LEGEND. 


At Christmastide, when elder time 

With reek of evil deeds was murk, 
One eve a friar sought the spot 

Where he should do his Master’s work, 


Footsore and faint, but light of heart 
Because of Christ, he found his way 

To hall and hamlet, where the Lord 
Had not been preached for many a day, 


Clear rode the night through soaring heavens 
Of lucid dark, star over star; 

But no church bell rang out its peal, 
To seare the imps of gloom afar. 


Nor boughs o’er doorways offered homes 
‘To sylvan spirits in their leaves, 

Nor quick feet hurried to and fro 
With the glad haste of Christmas eves, 


And from the great hall came no glow 
Of festal light or yule-log fire, 

No carol sweetened all the air, 
With children in a warbling choir; 


Nor yew-tree branches sparkled there 
With gifts and tapers,—far or near 

None knew, it seemed, what child was born 
That night, long since, in old Judwa! 


No song on any lip, or smile 
Of holy joy! And full of ire, 

“T will befake me,” cried the monk, 
“Unto the barnyard and the byre. 


“There, in the darkness, IT shall see 
The white-horned oxen in the stall, 
As once they did in Bethlehem, 
Upon their knees adoring fall. 


“There I shall bend me o’er the hives, 
And mark the bees begi »> hum. 
Fluttering their wings beneath the straw, 
Because the Heavenly Child has come, 








“There I shall hear, poured high and clear, 
At dead of dark, a matin song, 
Farm echoing farm from land to land, 
While the loud cock sings all night long. 
“For none of these that child was born, 
For none of these He died! But they 
Feel the great influence of the night, 
And answer In their powerless way. 
“Soulless and dumb, they answer Him! 
But you, for whom He suffered shame, 
But you, for whom He agonized, 
Have no remembrance of His name, 
“Back to my brethren will T go, 

‘here holy chants His name repeat, 
Where incense swathes the rising prayer, 
Where music mounts to kiss His feet, 

“The dust I shake from off my shoes; 
Not here, not here, L cast my lot!” 
“Nay,” said the Master’s voice, “my son, 
Do you my work! This is the spot!” 


HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD, 
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For the Companion, 
“THE WONDERFUL WALKER.” 


A writer in an English paper lately published 
the history of a man named Robert Walker, who 
lived during the last century in the Lake district, 
and who is still—and always—remembered there 
by the odd sobriquet of The Wonderful. He was 
aman of wide scholarship and moving eloquence, 
and was for sixty-seven years the parish priest in 
the valley of Seathwaite, with a salary of less 
than a hundred dollars a year. 

On this sum, without the alms of a penny, he 
brought up a fainily of eight children, helped his 
poorer neighbors, and spread his table every Sun- 
day for the needy of his flock. In order to do 
this, he dressed in the coarse frock and wooden 
clogs of a ploughman, rose every morning by 
three o'clock, dug, ploughed and planted, spun 
and wove his own and his children’s clothes, made 
their shoes, and tasted meat but twice in the year. 

He was a student not only of books, but of 
plants, stars and rocks. He taught all the chil- 
dren of the valley eight hours for five days in the 
week, free of charge; he acted gratuitously as 
doctor, lawyer and magistrate for all the district. 
He educated all his own children thoroughly. 

In spite of his laborer’s garb, “no bishop in 
full vestments,”’ we are told, ‘‘was ever regarded 
with more absolute reverence and love.” His in- 
fluence as a clergyman was so strong and pure 
that even now, after the lapse of eighty-five years, 
he is still obeyed and spoken of in Seathwaite 
Valley as a live man. 

He lived to be nearly a hundred years old, and 
compressed into this century of life an amount of 
manual labor and of high service to mankind in- 
credible to us in this age of leisurely ease and 
luxury. One habit he kept up to the very last 
day of his life, which was greatly helpful to him. 
No matter how pressed with work he might be, he 
went out into the open air every night before he 
slept, and remained an hour idle, alone with 
Nature and God. 

The story in detail is of interest, because it 
shows a man of great intellectual force, and in- 
spired by a passionate love for God and his fellow- 
men, hampered through a century of life by an 
hourly stress of absolute want. 

In some parts of this country, fifty years ago, a 
system of punishment was in use, by which the 
criminal was compelled to perform a certain 
amount of work on the public highway, chained 
by the leg to a huge iron ball. 

Many men and women, the good as well as the 
vicious, are bound through life to some immovable 
weight. With thousands of them, as with this 


parish priest, it is poverty that holds them back; 


with some it is the color of their skin, or an ugly 
face or a deformed body. Or it may be the cir- 
cumstances which have forbidden them education, 
or which keep them always in a vulgar, ignorant 





circle of associates; or it may be the weight of 
helpless parents, or of a drunken, vicious brother ; 
or, most hopeless of all, some inherited weakness 
or ailment, of body or mind, in themselves. 

They see other men and women pass on gayly 

to success in their purposes of life. But these, 
for no fault of their own, carry weight. They are 
| chained to a burden which they cannot lift. They 
spend their days from childhood to old age grap- 
pling with this problem. 
| The old fable represents the Sphynx waiting in 
a narrow chasm for passers-by, to each of whom 
she proposed the riddle of life. To those who 
failed to read it aright she became a monster who 
without pity tore them limb from limb. But be- 
fore him who solved it the monster vanished and 
| the path to the top of the height was clear. 

This poor clergyman a hundred years ago 
| guessed the riddle; his body grew stronger and 
| his soul higher because of the difficulty given him 
| to combat. 

The wise man or boy of to-day, with God’s help, 


pedestal on which he can climb nearer to the 
stars. 

Even in the days of David there were men who, 
passing through the valley of Baca, saw it but a 
waste of misery and death, and others who found 
}in it a healing well, with the blessed rain from 
heaven filling the pools. 


—<<<@>—__—_—___—— 
CORN FOR FOOD. 


It is really surprising that the prejudice against 
what we call “corn” as a food-product among the 
people of England and Ireland should be so general 
and so strong asitis. It is all the more surprising 
because the potato has been adopted by the English, 
and still more by the Irish people; and little repug- 
nance is manifested towards American tobacco any- 
where in the United Kingdom. In a recent issue, 
the London Telegraph calls the attention of the 
public to this strange distaste for corn. 


There is said to be but one dealer in London from 
whom cornmeal can be obtained, and this dealer keeps 
it only for American customers. Reference is m 
to the potato famine of 1845-6 in Ireland, and it is 
said that the cargo of corn which was sent over there 
from this country was wasted charity. 

“Rather than eat maize in the form of bread or of 
cakes, the Irish poor preferred to starve for want of 
the far less sustaining potato.” Efforts made since 
that time to teach the Irish how to cook and serve 
this article of food are reported as without effect. 

The writer from whom we quote admits that “un- 
less corn becomes fashionable among the richer 
classes, it were vain to hope that it will ever seem 
palatable to the poor.” This reminds us that it was 
precisely in that way that antipathy to corn was over- 
come in these colonies. 

When the aristocracy breakfasted on corn-bread, 
and went out to work all day on the thin soil of New 
England, trying to make a crop of corn for the next 
season, With nothing to support them in their labor 
through the day but a few kernels of parched corn 
and a tightened belt, then this grain became ‘‘palata- 
ble to the poor.” All nonsensical prejudice against 
this rich blessing was then weeded out of the Ameri- 
can mind, 

Our exports of corn to Great Britain amount to 
more than thirty millions of bushels a year. They 
have been as high as sixty-five millions. If the Lon- 
don Telegraph is well informed, most of this corn 
must be fed to stock. In that case, it is to be feared 
that many an Irish pig fares better than his owner's 
children. 

It may be said that the corn goes to make meat, 
and that the meat is an essential article of food. 
This argument might be admitted in parts of this 
country where corn is thought a proper article of 
fuel even, but in a country where corn is an importa- 
tion, any such direct conversion of it into food is ex- 
travagant wastefulness. 

Mr. Kemble concludes that the bread of Saxon 
England was made largely of rye. He shows that 
very little of it wus made of white, sifted flour. Since 
1250, as appears from the researches of Prof. Thorold- 
Rogers, wheat has been the grain which has furnished 
England with bread. 

“LT cannot but think,” he says, “in the provident 
care which the Legislature took at so early an epoch of 
the interests of the consumers, attention would have 
been given to rye, oaten, or barley bread, if these 
had been in early times the food of the people.” 

This long-continued acquaintance with wheaten 
loaves has matured the British tastes for that variety 
of food. That it can yield to a liking for corn-bread 
is made certain by the fact that in this country it is 
the white people of the South, the most thoroughly 
English in their nature, who show the keenest appre- 
ciation of the merits of hoe-cake, Johnny-cake, and 
pone bread. 

What our British cousins need in this matter is to 
learn how to prepare corn for food in the ways with 
which any peepee aunty is familiar, and then it 
will be both easy and agreeable to discover the good 
qualities of this grain. 


a 
NILSSON’S FIRST CONCERT. 


To know the beginning of a great career is always 
deeply interesting. ‘What was the first little stone 
or bough which broke the current, and caused it to 
flow in a broader channel?” is always the question 
of the worshippers of genius. Ina little hut among 
tall pines, on the estate of Count Hamilton, near 
Wexié in Sweden, the hut consisting of two rooms 
belonging to a poor forester, in the year 1843 was 
born, writes Louis Engel, in his book “From Mozart 
to Mario,” a little tow-headed girl, the youngest of 
seven children, who continually sang, trying to imi- 
tate the birds, or the murmuring of the waters. 


The hamlet of Snugge, to which the part of the 
forest belonged where she had first seen the light of 
day, was a few miles distant from Wexié, and the 
highest ambition of the poor children was to go to 
the Fair at Wexié, and somehow earn a few pence. 

In order to reach that glorious result, little Chris- 
tine, who had taught herself to play on a small fiddle 
belonging to her brother, entered into partnershi 
~ oo and they started together for the celebrat 

exo, 

On their way they stopped at a village where a 
small fair was being held, and there the young vio- 
linist accompanied her voice in the few Swedish 
national songs she knew. 

This first open-air concert brought her the treasure 
of three pence half-penny. Repairing to Wexié, with 
all the courage that success can give, they arrived at 
the fair, tired but hopeful. Christine began her con- 
cert, to an audience which seemed to assemble by 
magic. The crowd so increased that it attracted the 
attention of Mr. Tornerhjelm, the provincial judge, 
| who at once went toward it to investigate the cause 
| of its assembling. 

Fortunately for the great singer, the judge, a man 
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over six feet high, looked over the shoulders of the | 
people at the little girl who formed the centre of at- | 
traction, and heard, over the scraping of the little | 
fiddle, a most enchanting voice. He spoke first to the 
boy and then to the little girl, and then and there laid | 
the foundation of the prima donna’s fortune, by the | 
present of a sixpence. 

Christine, frightened by the responsibility of carry- 
ing so much money, insisted, with great firmness, 
upon returning to the —_ place where such a sum 
could be safely invested—her father’s hut. 

A few days after, when a second venture was con- 
templated, the judge, who had had some difficulty in 
unearthing his small prima donna, came to visit her 
father, for the purpose of asking if he might educate 
the little Christine in such a manner as might make 
her talents better known. 

Father and mother, after some consultation, con- 
sented, and Christine’s fortune was made. 
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| For the Companion. 


BETWEEN WINTER AND SPRING. 


That weary time which comes between 
The last snow and the earliest green! 
One barren clod the wide fields lie, 
And all our comfort is the sky. 


We know the sap is in the tree— 

That life at buried roots must be; 

Yet dreary is the earth we tread, 

As if her very soul were dead, 

Before the dawn, the darkest hour! 
The blank and chill, before the flower! 
Beauty prepares this background gray, 
Whereon her loveliest tints to lay. 

Ah, patience! ere we dream of it, 
Spring’s fair new gospel will be writ. 
Look up! good only can befall, 

While heaven is at the heart of all! 


Lucy LARCOM. 
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HIS STORY. 


Revenge is sweet to the savage soul, and disap- | 
pointment aggravates physical ills. Mr. Ward, in his | 
paper on “Moose-Hunting,” reports the bear-story of 
Sebattis, which has direct bearing on the philosophy 
of the above. Although the Indian guide pronounces 
it “not good story ’t all,”* because it happens to be | 
true, the reader will overlook this defect, and give 
his sympathy for the arm that “don’t get well again | 
most six months.” | 





“Well, you see, happen good many years ago, used 
to be old ‘times, Injins campin’ out all winter, hunt, 
trap, everythin’, One winter two or three camps on | 
McDougal Lake, so you see I start one mornin’ look | 
at my traps. 

“Well, I jus’ walkin’ ‘long, don’t have no gun, no 
knife, not’in’ but small little kind of hatchet, that’s 
all. By-em-by I see pretty big old she-bear walkin’ 
on snow, comin’ right up to me. I little scared first; 
you see don’t have no gun, no knife, not’in’ but that 
small little kind of hatchet, so I think pretty poor 
chance kill bear. 

“Well, not much time thinkin’, for old bear come 
walkin’ ‘long pretty quick, when he got ’most up 
where I stan’in’, then get right up on his hin’ legs, 
jus’ like man, and look at me. Then I don’t move ’t 
all; jus’ look at bear, that’s all. By-em-by that bear 
get down again an’ go ’way, walkin’ very slow; then, 
you see, I think best try kill ’im, so I chase ’m; then, 
you see, that bear stop again, and jus’ gettin’ up on 
his hin’ legs, when I strike ’m all my might right on 
his head with that small little kind of hatchet, s’pose 
hit ’im fair sartin kill ’im; but, you see, bear very 
quick. 

«When he see me strike ’im, he jus’ dodge little 
bit, an’ on’y handle strike ’im, an’ broke short off, 
an’ that small little kind of hatchet fall off on snow 
somewhere. 

“Then I feel pretty bad, you see. Bear gettin’ 
cross, an’ take right hold my arm an’ bite savage; 
then, you see, I get pretty cross, too, so I take bear 
right on his t’roat, both my hands, an’ choke ’im bad. 
Then, you see, he don’t like it ’*t all, begin to cry, an’ 
I see tears come on his face; then I choke ’im all my 
might, you see. Then he bite so savage I ’most drop. 

“Well, I don’t know what goin’ happen next. 
Whey he stop bitin’ so hard, then I stop choke ‘im 
jus’ #fittle, you see; then by-em-by he let go my arm 
altoget’er; then I let go his t’roat, an’ he drop right 
on snow again an’ walk off slow. Then I walk off 
slow ‘nother way, you see. 

“Well, my arm pain pretty bad; blood soaked all 
on my coat everywhere. Then I go camp pretty 
quick. Well, you see, nobody on that camp on’y 
myself, all lone; so I fix my arm best way I can, an’ 
put on balsam. 

‘Nex’ mornin’ I take my gun an’ knife, an’ start 

et that bear. By-em-by I strike sign, an’ follow 
ut mile; then I fin’ den. When I look in, I can’t 
see not’in’ ’t all; then light match, an’ see two little 
cubs, very small, jus’ like small little dog. Then I 
— best go hunt old bear, an’ come back an’ get 
cubs. 

“Well, little ways off I fin’ sign old bear gone off 
somewheres again; so I follow pretty quick, an’ by- 
em-by see old bear walkin’ on snow; an’ I go up 

retty close, an’ jus’ when he rise up again on hind 
at fire; kill *im dead first shot. hen my arm 
feel ’most well again; then I go get cubs. Well, you 
see, when I fin’ den again, cubs all gone; on’y some 
little bits fur an’ blood, that’s all.” 

“What killed the cubs?” I inquired. 

“Well, you see, nobody don’t kill ’em ’tall. Po- 
kumpk been there, eat ’em all up.” 

“Who on earth is po-kumpk ?’ 

Po-kumpk? That’s black cat, you know. 
{ *em fishers.” 

«“That’s a very good story, Sebattis,” I remarked, 
by way of compliment. 

“No, that’s not good story ’t all. That’s true. My 
arm don’t get well again ’most six months.” 


Some 
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COW-BOY AND DENTIST. 


Assuming knowledge and acting on it has more 
than once been the means of putting a person in an 
uncomfortable position, as the dentist’s apprentice in 
the following anecdote can testify. A cow-boy of Las 
Vegas had been troubled for some days with an aching 
tooth. Worn out at last, he rode into town, called at 
adentist’s office, briefly explained the case to the 
young man in attendance, and ended with,— 


“Now jest put yer cold steel on to ’t and yank it 
out.” 

Unluckily, the dentist was out; his new apprentice, 
a young fellow with plenty of confidence in himself, 
but slight knowledge behind it, was alone in the 
office. Here was an opportunity for practising his 
chosen art not to be lost. Without hesitation he 
went to work and pulled the wrong tooth—a sound 


one. 

Not liking to confess his mistake, he said, “‘Here’s 
another one that needs pulling. Shall I take it out?” 

“Yank her out,” answered the cow-boy, grimly. 

The tooth (the aching one) broke off, as perhaps it 
might have done in the hands of a more experienced 
dentist. Three more pulls failed to bring it, however; 
and the cow-boy, with lacerated jaws and still more 
lacerated nerves, sprang from the chair, and with 
some remarks not over-pélite dashed from the room, 
and mounting his horse rode at a mad gallop back to 





his cattle-ranch. 

A night of excruciating pain drove him back to 
town the following morning, but to the office of an- | 
other dentist. This operator, being skilful, soon re- 
| moved the aching fangs. He then said that the fel- | 





low who worked on his patient’s teeth the previous 
day was a bungler and a quack, and that the first 
tooth pulled, which the cow-boy produced from his 
vest-pocket, was a sound one. 

The cattleman’s eyes showed the wrath he felt at 
this information. e flung to the dentist a silver 
dollar and strode from the office, without a word. He 
went straight to the office he had visited the day be- 
fore, and as it happened, again found the young ap- 
prentice alone. 

The cow-boy went up to him and without ceremony 
knocked him down, seized a pair of forceps, forced 
his mouth open and jerked out a sound double tooth. 
Then he made an attempt to get at another molar, 
but the young fellow struggled so hard that he only 
caught a front tooth and piece of upper lip in the in- 
strument. With a cheerful disposition to be con- 
tented with what he could get, he pulled away at 
these. 

Whether or not his intention was to render the ap- 
prentice a subject for a full set of artificial teeth, 
cannot be known, for just at this point the poor fel- 
low’s outcries drew a crowd of people into the office, 
and they released him from the merciless grasp of the 
grim joker with the forceps. 





EE — 
SENTIMENTAL. 


Perhaps the best way to tell whether a heart is really 
broken or not is an adaptation of the rule given for 
discovering whether mushrooms are edible or poison- 
ous. If they kill you, they are poisonous; if they 
don’t, they are fit to eat. A heart that is quite broken 
does not mend, and it may be added that the pos- 
sessor of a heart that is almost broken rarely pub- 
lishes his grief from the house-top. 


A sentimental young man, who fancied that he had 
been “crossed in love,” visited an elderly aunt, a 
plain, practical and eminently sensible woman. He 
told her of his misery, and unquestionably took 
pleasure in telling it. His aunt greeted him cor- 
dially, and asked,— 

‘How do you do, Albert? You look well.” 

“I wish I could say I was well,” was the doleful 
reply. 

RWhy, what’s the matter of you? Aint bilious, 
are you?” 

“My pain is here,” replied the youn 
his hand on his heart. 
ing heart.” 

“What! Heart disease? Why, it don’t run in the 
fam’ly. Like enough it’s only a cold in your chist. 
Magnesia is good for heart-burn.” 

“I’m sorry to say mine is heart-ache.” 

“Aches, do it? “Mebbe red flannels wrung out of 


man, placin, 
**Mine is a broken and bleed- 


| hot water might help it. Or you might try a slipp’ry 


ellum and flaxseed poultice.” 

“You don’t understand, Aunt Jane. My affections 
have been trifled with, and my love refused and 
scorned. But I shall not suffer long.” 

“Nonsense!” said the old lady. ‘“I’ll fix you up a 
mess of thoroughwort and sour-dock and peppermint 
that’ll bring you round all right.” 

“Life holds no hope for me. I have nothing to live 
for now.” 

“Haint, eh? Ive heerd folks talk like that afore. 
Live for? Why, if you was to be taken this minute 
with cramp in the stomach, you’d have us all tearin’ 
off for the doctor as fast as we could go. I'll wager 
a whole makin’ of butter that it won’t be six months 
before that poor bruised and broken heart of yours 
will be patched up by some girl or other. I aint wor- 
ried a bit about you. There’s a cord of green ellum 
wood out in the barn-yard that it’d do you a sight of 
good to split up to kind o’ take your mind off your- 
self. You'll pull through this nonsense that you call 
misery in less than a month’s time.” 

Six months later his aunt received an invitation to 
his wedding to a young lady he had known three 
months. 

“I knew how it would be,” she says, grimly. 
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SWAPPING HORSES. 





It is a singular fact that man is demoralized by the 
most serviceable of his animal friends. An Indian 
will go on the war-path to steal horses. The hospita- 
ble Arab will sell his guest a worthless horse, swear- 
ing that it is a pure-blooded descendant of the mare 
the prophet rode. The Yankee, while swapping horses, 
may whittle a salad-fork, but he cuts loose from the 
Ten Commandments. An Irish jockey will exhaust 
his eloquence and his bottle of whiskey in order to 
get the better of his neighbor in a horse-trade. 


An Irish clergyman meeting Denny Cooley, riding 
a horse, said, ‘‘“Good-morning, Denny; where did you 
get the horse?” 

‘Well, I'll tell your Reverence,” answered Denny. 
“Some time ago I went to the fair of Ross, not with 
this horse, but another horse. Well, sorra a wan said 
to me, ‘Dinny, do you come from the Aist, or do 
you come from the Wesht?’ and when I left the fair 
there wasn’t wan to say, ‘Dinny, are you going to the 
Aist, or are you going to the Wesht? 

“Well, your Reverence, I rode home, and was near 
Kilnagross, when I met a man riding along the road 
forninst me. 

*«Good-evening, friend,’ said he. 

*«Good-evening, friend,’ said I. 

“ “Were you at the fair of Ross?’ says he. 

«<«T was,’ says I. 

‘Did you sell?’ says he. 

* No,’ says I. 

“**Would you sell?’ says he. 

***Would you buy?’ says I. 

“ ‘Would you make a clane swop?? says he; ‘horse, 
bridle, and saddle and all,’ says he. 

‘Done!’ says I. 

“Well, your Reverence, I got down off av me horse, 
—not this horse, but the other horse,—and the man 
got down off av his horse,—that’s this horse, not the 
other horse,—and we swopped and rode away. But 
when we had gone about twenty yards, he turned 
round and called after me. 

« ¢*There niver was a man from Ross,’ says he, ‘but 
could put his finger in the eye av a man from Kilna- 
gross,’ says he; ‘and that horse,’ says he, ‘that I 
swopped with you,’ says he, ‘is blind av an eye,’ says 


ne. 

“Well, then, your Reverence, I turned upon him, 
and I called out to him, ‘There niver was a man from 
Kilnagross,’ says I, ‘but could put his two fingers in 
both the eyes av a man from Koss,’ says I; ‘and that 
horse that I swopped with you,’ says I, ‘is blind av 
both his eyes,’ says I.” 
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PLAYING “GROWN UP.” 


The Pittsburgh Despatch records this little domes- 
tic scene : 


*Let’s play wn-up folks,” said little Mabel. 

“All right!” responded Mary and Susie. “What 
shall we do first?” 

“We'll play calling on each other. But I guess one 
of us will have to the little girl. Ill be Mrs. 
Brown, and, Mary, you'll be my little girl. Then, 
Susie, you'll be Mrs. Jones, and you’ll call on me.” 

After Mary had objected very strongly to being the 
little girl, and had been satisfied with a promise that 
next time she should be the lady, and Susie should 
be the little girl, Susie inquired,— 

“But what shall we do when I call?” 

“Why, we'll act just like wn-up ladies do,” said 
Mabel. “When you come in, Susie, we'll be awful 
glad to see each other, and we'll kiss, and then we'll 
sit down. Then you'll look at Mary, and say, ‘Little 


| gens have big ears.’ And then I'll say, ‘Mary, 
lear, run down to the kitchen, and see if 
something you can do to help Jane.’ ” 


isn’t 
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ry A | while, because it was so cold, and the wind blew | and swung him, barrel and all, round and round, | 
“NK . so hard, and he didn’t have any mittens on, and | until it tipped him over. 
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For the Companion. 
THE FIELD-MOUSE. 


There were spots on the soft yielding snow as if rain 
Might have dripp’d down the leaves that were 
wither’d and brown, 
Little spots ‘round the haystack, and out through the 
lane, 
Where the ermine-crowned 
spruces bent gracefully 





the barrel was so big. 

Mamma pitied him, too, as she stood in the 
door and watched him. 

“TI am afraid the barrel is rather too large for 
you, isn’t it?’ she asked, kindly. 

“Oh no, ma’am,” he answered, cheerily. “I 
mean yes, ma’am, it’s pretty large, but I think I 
can manage it, ma’am.” 

Wasn't that a funny thing for a boy to say— 
such a little boy? Sue thought it was. 

‘He’s lame, too, and his jacket’s got lots of 
holes in it,” she said to herself, thoughtfully. “I 
should think he’d be cross.” 

But he wasn’t—not even when he had perched 
the barrel on his mites of shoulders for the third 
or fourth time, and a big gust of wind came along 





He looked up at the window, and smiled and 
nodded, and tried again. And this time he carried 
the barrel off in triumph. 

“Mamma ?” asked Sue. 

“Well, dear ?” 

“Can I have my patch-work? I guess I can 
sew itnow. That’s what I cried ’bout, you know, 
*cause the thread was so knotty.” 

Mamma smiled wisely, and gave her the patch- 
work, 








ACK 





Pretty soon Sue spoke again : 

‘‘Next time he comes, can’t I give nim an apple? 
—two of ’em, mamma, ’cause he had such a real 
hard time with that barrel, you know.” 

“Three of them,” said mamma, laughing. ‘He 
deserves them.” 








Cc 





down. 
And each spot on the snow 
was the delicate track 
Of a little brown mouse that 
had wander’d all ’round, 
Seeking seeds for its food, and 
at dawn had run back 
To her well-shelter’d home 
*mong the roots under- 
ground. 


Thro’ the wood lot and or- 
chard, and up the long 
rows 

Of the crooked old trees, 
there were prints of 
small feet, 

While the traces of five little 
hair-tufted toes 

Plainly told where they sat 
on their haunches to eat. 

They had nibbled the buds in 
their search for its seeds, 

They had scamper’d about 
on the surface below, 

And had crawl’d to the slen- 
derest tops of the weeds, 

Till the footprints they left 
fairly dimpled the snow. 


Then all day ’mong the leaves, 
by the summer winds 
dried, 

Tn a nest of soft mosses, con- 
tented and warm, 

Do they fearlessly sleep, know- 
ing God will provide, 

Though the wind heap the 
snow-drift or fierce is 
the storm. 


Though the meadows lie buried 
beneath the deep snow, 





Still the innocent mouse 
trusts His provident 
care, ' 


Who, of old, bade the herb of 
the wayside to grow, 
For the beast of the field and 
the bird of the air. 


SAMUEL M. LEGGETT. 





For the Companion. 


AT THE WINDOW. 


Somehow everything went 
wrong with little Sue Clapp 
that morning. Perhaps she 
got out of bed the wrong 
way. I don’t know. 

“Dear me,” said mamma, 
after breakfast, “‘if Sue isn’t 
erying again, for nothing at 
all, too. I never saw her so 
cross.” 

And at last, out of all pa- 
tience, she put Sue ina rock- 
ing-chair by the window, 
with a big sweet apple and a 


You * can 


With - 


picture-book. 
“Now don’t get down 


till I tell you you may,” 
said she; ‘‘and don’t cry 
any more, dear.” 

Sue pouted a good deal, 
but she ate her apple and 
looked the picture - book 
through. Then she began 
to look out of the window. 

There was a little boy 
coming across the road—a 
very short, chunky boy, who 
walked with a limp. She 
watched him. He came right 
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But « Kady « Blanche + is + timid « 
Ror. any * rainy . day . 


- see» how: fast + ber + courage + 
melts 


she + tries» to» run+ away + 





ady . 
a: hop - and > skip -and+ jump . 


F’or +» ermine + cloak - and > plume+and ‘poke: 


Ro + longer «bide + the - Pump . 
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querade 


When +» Kady + Blanche + goes » walking « 
She + wears + an + ermine + cloak « 

© + snowy + scarf + about + ber + neck « 
Ond + a+ plume + upon + her + poke « 

Her » manners + are + so + icy + cold » 
She + never + speaks + aloud « 

And + she « bows in+ such «a: freezing + way « 
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I'm + sure + she s+ very proud ’ 
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up to the kitchen-door and 
knocked. 
“O mamma,” cried Sue, “it—it’s a boy, 
mamma!” 
Mamma smiled, and went to the door. 
“Good-morning,” Sue heard the little boy say, 


very politely; ‘“‘could I borrow a barrel to put | fire 


some potatoes in ?” 

Then Sue knew who it was. It was a little 
Parker boy, and his father had taken the Irish 
place, and they borrowed everything. Mamma 
knew, too. 

"Yes, I think you can have one,” she said; and 
she showed him where they were. 

But, dear me! the barrel was a great deal bigger 
than the boy. He got it out in front of the 


window, and Sue laughed and laughed to see him 
try to shoulder it. 


But she couldn’t help pitying him a little all the 


For the Companion. 


HOW HAROLD CAUGHT THE MOUSE. 


“T hear mice!” said Fanny, one cold winter 
evening, as the Bassett children sat around the 

“I can go into the pantry and catch one in my 
hand,” said Harold. 

“Oh, you can’t! Ishould like to see you do it! 
Prove it! prove it!” said a chorus of voices. 

Harold went into the pantry in the dark, and in 
less than a minute returned with a mouse clasped 
close in his hand. 

His success was a great wonder to his brothers 
and sisters. ‘Do it again! Catch another!” they 
demanded. 

*Not to-night, but I will to-morrow night,” 





said Harold. 


For three successive nights Harold caught his 
mouse at every trial. 

“Tell us how you do it!” begged the chil- 
dren. 

So at last Harold explained to them. 

“TI found the mouse-hole, and I knew it was the 
only one in the pantry, and they all went in and 


sons, and they deserted that pantry, and went in 








and out no more by that little door. M. A. G Attic Bee. 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


i. 


HARADE, 


My first had never a cause for fear 
In the den where lions were crouching near, 


To escape from my second no 
fly may hope, 

My third is part of a stereo- 
scope. 

My whole was a statesman, 

and orator too, 

Born the first month, eigh- 
teenth, seventeen-eighty- 
two. 

LILIAN PAyson, 


2. 
A MYTHOLOGICAL MEDLEY, 


The first word defined is 
found by beheading and cur: 
tailing the second. 

[Example : A falsehood ina 
foreigner—lie-alien. ] 

1. A foreign bird in the god 
of music. 

2. The end of Jumbo in the 
goddess of night. 

3. Cupid in a field beloved 
of bees. 

4. The goddess of discord in 
companions. 

5. Before in the goddess of 
the harvest. 

6. A thief in the pantry in 
one of the nine muses. 

7. The beginning of ignor- 
ance in a title of Pluto. 

8. One-half of a sigh in an 
Egyptian goddess. 

9. A boy’s nickname in a 
fabulous monster. 

10. A maid who was changed 
by Jupiter into a cow, in a 
wild beast. 

A. M. P. 


TRANSPOSITIONS. 


Transpose the words, the 
definitions of which are given 
in the first column, to make 
those of the second. The 
initials of the transposed words 
will name a famous naturalist 
whose book on American orni- 
thology is the largest and 
grandest ever published. He 
died in New York, January 
27, 1851. ‘ 


- To burn. 

. A stratagem. 

. A poet. 

To celebrate. 

. Having ability. 
. A certain fruit. 
- To indicate. 


OT ae COTS 


us 


_ 


. Of the first class. 
One who occupies. 
- A color. 
. Free of rent or service. 
- Misfortune. 
. Formerly. 
. A province. 
MYRTLE GREEN. 


SID Ore tod 





Answers to Puzzles in 
Last Number. 


1. Ist stanza—heard, dare-oh! 
2nd stanza—tell, kingfisher. 
3rd stanza—too, greeting, 

flecting. 


4th stanza—floating, the 
haleyon days. 

2. sST—O—oOP 
PE—L—TSs 
ME—D—AL 
VI—C—ES 
us—lH—ER 
cA—R—-Ts 
PA—I-NS 
PA— S—TE 
DE—T—ER 
TI—-M—ED 
GR-—-A—IN 
FI—S —TS 
PE—D—AL 
sp—A—IN 
BO—Y—NE 

3. 

LSPADPICPCH 

O'IHRAANEYOE 

NMACWTBNTGK 

DORHDEOSHEA 

OOOELNROONL 

NNSRETNRNTD 

4 PALACE 

ROMANCE 
cu zg BFTAIN 
INGRATE 
ciTyY 
COMMERCE 
THEATRE 


CONVENT 
NuURSES 


Princeton, Americans, Lafayette. 

The battle of Princeton was fought in Jan. 3, 1777, 
in which many Americans lost their lives. LaFayette 
arrived in America on the same date: 


out by that little bit of a door. So whenI heard; 5. sUPPORTS 
them frolicking in there, I went in quickly and he EES 
put my hand over the hole, with the palm out- FACTOTUM 
ward, and they ran right into my hand, and I ple fe co. 
caught them.” BROCCOLI 
“Then I can do it!” said Fannie and Leroy and 4 $ . Z = 4 . 
Bertie. JUDICIAL 
“Yes, if you are quick enough,” said Harold. Zigzags—Pestalozzi. 
But mice can learn a thing or two in three les- tt sie & Seti KO 4 te 
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The Subscription Price of the COMPANION is 
$1.75 « year. payment in advance. NEW SUB- 
SCRIPTIONS can commence at any time during the 


car. 

The Companion is sent to subseribers until an ex- 
plicit order is received by the Publishers for its dis- 
continuance, and all payment of arrearages is made, 
as required by law. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money Orders, Bank Checks, or 


Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- | 


CURED, send the money in a Registered Letter, All 
postmasters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so, 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen, Persons who senc 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals, —-Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name on 
your paper can be changed, 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped, All arrearages must be paid. 
Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-offiee address is given, 

Always give the name of the Post-office to whieh 
your — is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

The Date against your name on the margin of 
ve r paper shows to what time your subscription is 


id, 

e Courts have decided that all subseril to news- 

papers are held responsible until arrear are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinu 

Letters to the Publishers should be addressd to 
a MASON & CO,, Youth's Companion, Bos- 
ton, Mass, 
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For the Companion, 
RECUPERATIVE POWER. 


The resistance, active and passive, of the physical 
system to destructive agents is wonderful. Huge 
wounds heal up and leave nothing but a sear. This 
{is true not only of the external muscular tissue, but 
of the internal organs, including even the brain. 

A large part of a bone may be taken out, and the 
bone grow again. Deadly poisons may be swallowed, 
and the various eliminating organs will go to work 
to destroy their power, and often fully suceeed.  Mil- 
lions of persons transgress nearly every law of their 
physical system, and still live out half their days, 
because of the unceasing struggle of that other law— 
the law of recuperation—to undo the mischief, or to 
reduce it to a minimum. 

A bullet has been carried in the brain, or in some 
large bone or musele, for years without appreciable 
harm. In such cases, nature builds a tough enclosing 
wall around the intruding object, thus preventing 
either friction or the solution of the lead and the 
absorption of the poison into the circulation. 

The following case, the full details of which are 
given in a recent Lancet, strikingly illustrates the 
tolerance and recuperative power of the system: 

A soldier was badly wounded in the knee by the 
explosion of a rifle. After he had lain in the hospital 
five months, during which time the joint constantly 
suppurated, and was several times laid open with the 


knife, the wound healed up. He beeame able to do 


his work as a messenger, and suffered no inconven- | 


ience from the injury for eleven years. 

Then an abscess formed, which discharged for some 
eight years, when the surgeon succeeded in removing 
a small portion of the brass heel-plate of the rifle 
and bits of lead from the knee. The abscess re- 
mained open, occasionally discharging small portions 
of brass, lead and gritty matter for the next nine 
years, or until the summer of 1885, 

At that time, the surgeon at the hospital who then 
took charge of the case, succeeded in tracing the 


sinus, or opening, back to a hard object in the oppo- | 


site side of the joint. Laying open the flesh at this 
point, he found and removed the offending cause, 
which was one-half of a flattened and misshapen 
bullet. 

In a few weeks the man was able to walk with 
little inconvenience, and returned home with the 
prospect of perfect restoration. Even in this case, 
jagged as was the bullet, the cavity, which was about 
an inch in d'ameter, was lined with a firm capsule. 


- 
WINTER EVENING DIVERSIONS. 


Young people are always eager for novelties in 
amusements, and, as the season of winter amusements 
is here, the call comes for something new in the 
way of home parties. As an aid to home amuse. 
ments and happiness, we offer a few novelties, which 
we will call “A Dairy-Maid’s Supper,” “A Pink T,” 
and “A Crazy Reception.” 

These articles will aim simply to outline some of 
the principal features of these novelties, leaving the 
details to be arranged by those who may take them in 
charge. 

A Dairy-Maid’s Supper is one of the most delight- 
ful of merry-makings. It is suited for winter even- 
ings, as well as for afternoon and out-of-door parties. 


It is especially pretty for lawn gatherings, and may | 
\ ) ~ £ ) 


supplement horseback, picnic or rowing excursions, 
and is very attractive as a part of an evening’s enter- 
tainment for a charity festival. 

Che ensemble of the Dairy Maids’ Supper comprises 
au dozen, more or less, of young ladies dressed in the 
picturesque costume of a milk-maid—a broad-brimmed 
hat, Dolly Varden dress, rather short, white apron 
and kerchief, low shoes and dark stockings. An equal 
number of young men, wearing the dairyman’s cos- 
tume—a frock or jumper, as they are sometimes 
called, of blue or red, with broad collar and cuffs, 
high boots, knee-breeches, or trousers tucked into the 
tops of boots, broad sailor hat with ribbon band tied 
at the back. 


Tables are set in the centre of the room, or on the 


lawn, upon which are spread, in tasteful arrangement, 
the fruits of the dairy, namely: cream, milk, cheese, 
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| butter, cream - biscuit, cream -cakes, ice-cream and | 
}curds, milk in glasses and bowls, with ices, honey, 
fruit, and, in their season, berries. 

| The guests may be informally seated about the 
| room or lawn, or upon piazzas. The dairy-men and 
maids as they appear sing a merry chorus by which 
the guests are offered the choicest fruits of the dairy. 

By songs and pastoral ballads they tell the story 

of their happy, care-free life, and bid the guests re- 

ceive at their nimble hands the dainties spread for 
them. 

The maids carry upon their arms broad, shallow 
baskets similar to the pie-man’s basket. In these 
they place the dainties of the table and serve to the 

| guests—taking great care that the serving be done in 
| proper order. The dairy-men carry wooden milk- 
pails, from which they serve the milk, iced drinks, tea 
and coffee. The drinks are handed around in rustic 
fashion—filling the glasses and bowls from the pail 
| by means of long-handled ladles or dippers. 

After supper the rustic games follow, in which the 
guests may happily join. 

This pleasing tableau is well-adapted to church- 
sociables where a sale of articles is desirable to raise | 
| The old English rustic ballads and music 
| admirably suit the occasion, as do readings from pas. 
| toral poetry; simple airs on the flute, violin and sim- 
ple instruments, harmonize with the scene. 


| money. 


| = 
EYVING A BEAR. 


| Ina comic almanac of a generation ago we used to 


| laugh at a picture of Davy Crockett’s daughter “grin- 
ning lightning at a bear.’”” Examples of the power | 





| of the human eye, in facing a wild beast, give some 
excuse for this droll exaggeration. A New Bruns- 
| wick correspondent of Forest and Stream tells of a 
man of nerve who used his eyes to some purpose on 
an enraged native of the wilderness. His look did | 
not kill the bear, but it evidently frightened her. 


Mr. Braithwaite, a noted hunter here, when out in 
the woods a few days ago, went into a cedar swamp 
to look for railway sleepers. He came directly on a 
bear, with her two cubs. 

The cubs on seeing him gave a squeal, and the 
mother immediately rushed toward him with a growl, 
| showing her teeth. Mr. Braithwaite, not having any 
| Weapon with him, stood still, and fixed his eyes on 
the she-bear. He then commenced backing out, feel- 
ing his way carefully with one foot at a time. At 
times she would try to get behind him, when he 
would swing his body around, keeping his eyes all 
the time steadily on her, never for an instant remov- 
ing them. 

She held him in this way for nearly two hours, and 
did not leave him until he backed out to the brow of a 
hill adjoining the swamp, when she left him and 
went to her cubs, 

He says that in all his experience he never had 
such a fright, and hopes never to be placed in such 
a position again. He was completely worn out, and 
nearly fainted as soon as the bear Jeft him. He feels 
quite certain it would have been the last of him had 
he stumbled or taken his eyes off from her. 








. nelle = 
KNOTTY. 


It is useless to argue a point with the average 
Irishman. He will always have the last word, and, 
as in the following incident, the argument of that 
last word is unanswerable. It was at a hotel in a 
Western town, and the discussion had turned on cap- 
ital punishment. 





The noted Judge B—— was one of the foremost 
ones to advocate the affirmative. An Irishman who 
Was present had listened for some time to the discus- 
sion, vainly trying to get a word in; at last he suc- 
ceeded, and the following dialogue took place between 
him and Judge B : 

“So yez wud hang a man for killing anither won, 
wud ye?” 

“That is my way, sir.” 

“Wud yez hang him for the furst won he kilt, yer 
honor?” 

“If it was clearly proven that he had killed a man, 
certainly.” 

“Oh, that wud na do at all, at all. 
is purty hard on him.” 

“so I suppose.” 

“An’ if ye hung a man for killing the furst mon, 
what wud yez do with him for the sicond offinse ?” 





Hanging a man 


_— 
HOT HASTY-PUDDING, 


The “Essays Philosophical” ot Count Rumford 
were remarkable for the great particularity with 
which they treated many things that were not of 
world-wide importance. The following directions for 
eating a hot hasty-pudding are copied from this inter- 
esting volume : , 


“The Hasty Pudding being spread out equally on a 
Plate while hot, an Excavation is made in the middle 
of it with a Spoon, into which Excavation a Piece ot 
Butter as large as a Nutmeg is put, and upon it a 
Spoonful of brown Shugar, &c. The Butter, bein 
soon melted by the Heat of the Pudding, mixes with 
the Shugar, and forms a Sauce, which being Confined 
in the Excavation, occupies the Middle of the Plate. 

“Dip Each Spoonful in the Sauce, before it is car- 
ried to the Mouth, Care being had in taking it up to 
begin on the Outside, and near the Brim of the Plate, 
and to approach the Centre by gradual Advances, in 
order not to demolish too Soon the Excavation which 
forms a Reservoir for the Sauce.” 


——¢—___. 
IMPOSITION. 
Uncle Enoch, a worthy and very economical colored 
man, came into the village store the other day. 
“Got any o’ dat Yo’k-State cheese, Mr. Johnsing?” 


|. “Yes, Unele Enoch, some that’s very nice, just 
| in’”’?—— 


“Widout any holes in it dis time, Mr. Johnsing?”’ 
“Holes? Why, don’t you like it with holes in it?” 
“I likes de cheese, Mr. Johnsing, but”— 


| Here Uncle Enoch shook his head reprovingly. 


“You done sol’ me too many poun’s o’ holes in de | 


pas’, Mr. Johnsing. 
“Holes! What do you mean?” 
“Why, de las’ poun’ o’ cheese I bought hyar was 
mo’n a half-a-poun’ ob it holes!” 





ee 
ARTISTIC, 


The following criticisms are said to have been 
offered by a company of Bohemian artists who were 
dining at a second or third-class restaurant: 





Cutler Bros.’ Vegetable Pulmonary Balsam is the 
best in the world, says Allen & Co., Cinn., O. [Ade 
‘ - ; 

The most severe cases of scrofula readily yield to 
Hood's Sarsaparilla, which purifies the blood. [Ade. 


+> — 

“‘Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are excellent for 
the relief of a Cough or Sore Throat, 25 cts, a box. [Adv. 

ovnninimainaiaillios ‘ 

Thurber, Whyland & Co.’s Restorative Wine of 
Coca acts as a tonic to the human voice, and is invaluable 
for clergymen, lawyers, singers, and others, who fre- 
quently make strong demand on their vocal organs.[Adv. 





comiemmmenteione 

Burnett’s Cocoaine has earned a just reputation for 
promoting the growth and preserving the beauty of the 
human hair. Instead of possessing the heating and 
rancid qualities of all animal preparation, such as bear’s 
grease, etc., it is a cooling vegetable oil, extremely 
agrecable and cleanly. (Ade. 


THE FAMOUS CUSTOM-MADE 





FLYMOUTH ROCK $3 PANTS. 


Once ina while, 
we fail to fit, just as all 
tailors do. But so 
RARELY that we are glad 
for the chance to 
maintain our reputation, 
as shown in the 
following letter :— 

First Auditor’s Office, ) 

Treasury Department, 

Washington, D. C., 

Dec. 4, 1886. 

Accept my thanks for 
your prompt and satisfac- 
tory reply with check for 
$3.35. If all persons did 
business on your straight- 
forward principles, there 
would be much more con- 
fidence between dealers 
and customers than frequently exists.—Yours truly, 
ete., a. F AY. 

Every pair cut to order, and MONEY 
REFUNDED for any cause, at buyer’s request. Send 
6c. for box of samples and rules for 
self-measurement. Will include a cloth tape-measure, 
alone worth 6c., free, if you will 
mention this paper. Or, if you cannot wait for sam- 
ples, send us waist and inside leg 
measures, together with $3, and 35 cents postage and 
packing. Tell about what color you 
like and we will take entire RISK of pleasing you, 
forwarding goods, neatly boxed, by 
mail or prepaid express. Here is a sample of lots of 
letters that we are constantly receiving. 

Midland, Texas, Dec. 19, 1886. 
Plymouth Rock Pants Co. 

Gentlemen,—The poate you sent me came yester- 
day. I am very well pleased with them. They are 
the best bargain I ever got. Please send me a lot 
more samples to select from.—Yours truly, 

L. G. BRAUN. 

We refer to the American Express Co., Boston, or 20 
of the leading papers of the land, which only reliable 
advertisers can use PERMANENTLY as we do. 
PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO., 

81 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 

Measuring Rooms: 
52 Market St., Lynn, Mass, | 489 Essex St., Lawrence, Mass. 
98 Wash, St., Salem,Mass. | 69 Merrimack St., Haverhill. 
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HAVE YOU GOT 


— INGALLS’ NEW 1887 — 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ! 


And Special Wholesale Price List 
| Of Stamped Goods, Fancy Work Materials, 
| Stamping Outfits, Briggs’ Transfer Patterns, 
Fancy Work Books, etc.? Price 10 Cents. It is 
FINELY ILLUSTRATED, contains lots of NEW GOODS, 
and prices are lower than ever. 

Special Offer :—We will send this CATALOGUE 
FREE to any address for ONE TWO-CENT STAMP. 

Address J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


YIELDS TO EVERY MOVEMENT OF THE WEARER. 
Owing to the Diagonal 
Elasticity of the Cloth 
(which our patents cover 
exclusively) will fit first 


time worn. Requires 
! no breaking in. Mone 





returned by seller af- 
ter being worn 10 days 
if not found the most 
PERFECT FITTING, 

Healthful & Comfortable 

Corsets ever worn. See 

that the Yatisi stamp 
: is on inside of Corset. 
Sold by all dealers. 
i Price by mail, $1.35 
and upwards. Mention this paper, 
CROTTY BROS., Chicago, !\t. 


COMFORT. 


ALFRED DOLCE’S 


All-Wool Felt Slippers and Shoes. 


(Dr. DIO LEWIS said of them:] 


NEW York, April 15, 1885. 
My Dear Sir: Uhave never worn so warm and dry a 
foot covering as your Felt Slippers, and for people 
with cold feet they are most admirable. 
j DIO LEWIS. 


Very truly, 
If your dealers do not keep the genuine Alfred 
Dolge Felt Goods, we will upon application inform 
you where they can be procured. Address 


DANIEL GREEN & CO., 
Sole Agents, Utica, N.Y. 


Ask your retailer for the James Means’ $3 Shoe. 
Caution! Some dealers recommend inferior goods 
in order to make a larger profit. This is the original 
$3 Shoe. Beware of imitations which acknowledge their 
own inferiority by attempting to build upon the reputa- 
tion of the original. 
None Genuine unless bearing this Stamp: 


JAMES MEANS’ 
$3 SHOE 


Made in Button, Congress 
and Lace. Best Calf Skin, 
Unexcelled in Durability, 
Comfort and Appearance. 
A postal card sent to us 
will bring you information 
how to get this Shoe in any 
tate or Territory. 
J. Means & Co., 
41 Lincoln St., 
ston, Mass. 
























Our celebrated factory produces a larger quantity of 
Shoes of this grade than any other factory in the world, 
Thousands who wear them will tell you the reason it you 
ask them. JAMES MEANS’ $2 SHOE FOR 





BOYS is unapproached for durability. 


























want to get fifteen to send 


and a pad.” 







































































The Children’s Latest Craze. 


Boy: ‘Please give me your Ivory Soap wrappers, I 


to Procter & Gamble in Cin- 


cinnati, so they will send me one of their drawing books 


Lapy: “I’m sorry 1 can not give you any, for my chil- 
dren are collecting them also for the same purpose.” 








T consider that the hash is low in tone and faulty in 
composition. 

The beer is well drawn, but flat. 

The anatomy of the turkey strong. 

The bread too freely handled. 

The veal raw and cold, and hurried in execution. 

The butter strong. 

The coffee weak, except in the foregrounds. 


A WORD OF WARNI 


vG, 





There are many white soaps, each represented to be ‘ just as good as the ‘Ivory’ ;"" 
they ARE NOT, but like all counterfeits, lack the peculiar and remarkable qualities of 
the genuine, Ask for “Ivory” Soap and insist upon getting it. 

| Copyright, 1886, by Procter & Gamble. 





